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ABSTRACT 

This ecological study is one part of a bread research 
effort to understand the backgrounds and characteristics of 
culturally disadvantaged children. The study attempted to provide 
empirical data which could be used to describe differences in home 
environments and behavior of three young children from deprived and 
nou-deprived homes. Focus was on the investigation of the behavior 
objects of 3-year-olds from urban and rural low income and urban 
middle income homes. Behavior objects are the things and people in 
the environment which the child uses as essential supports for his 
molar behavior, behavior objects were identified from narrative 
reports based on direct observation of each subject in the home. 
Specific criteria were used for identifying the behavipr objects in 
the narrative reports, and the objects were described according to 8 
descriptive categories. The investigation yielded two general kinds 
of results: (1) frequencies and rates of occurrence of behavior 
objectSr and indicators of the rate of flow of behavior objects 
through the environment, and (2) classification pf behavipr objects, 
reflecting qualitative differences. Results were suggestive rather 
than conclusive, but significant differences between families were 
indicated. (DP) 
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Introduction 



The culturally deprived child has become increasingly popular as 
the subject of research and discussion in recent years. Many studies 
have pointed out the differences which exist betv?een deprived and non- 
deprived children when they enter school, as well as the high rate of 
school dropouts and lack of school skills which seem characteristic of 
older deprived children. Suggestions have been made as to the reasons 

such failures occur the "basic needs" of the children have not been 

satisfied (Bloom, Davis, & Hess, 1965); deprived children behave and 
respond in ways different from those expected by the schools (Deutsch, 

1966) ; differences in values exist which lead to conflicts between a 
lower-class child and his middle-class teachers and leaders (McCandless, 

1967) but few investigations have been made to collect empirical 

data in natural life situations to support these conjectures. 

In order to better understand the behavioral characteristics of 
deprived school-ape children and to devise needed adjustments v;ithln 
the school situation, it is obvious that the lives of these children 
prior to their entrance lu first grade must be examined. Investigators 
o«tc« that factors in the home have major importance in influencing 
lane,ua,se and cognitive development, development of interest in learning, 
attention span, and motivation of the child (Bloom, 1965; Bloom et al., 
1965; Frost & Uawke., 1966). The child's perceptual development depends 
=-tto„e.1y on the ^nt,.ra.tlon between him and his environrrent. It seems 
cle..r that the Impoverished environments of disadvanta.ad children car 
be determining factors in retarding their Intellectual and perceptual 
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development and in siving then a poor preparation for the types of tasks 
with which they are confronted In schooJ. However very littlo research 
has been done in documenting empirically the specific content of the 
home f^nvirortnent of the very young child whether disadvantaged or not 
and In examining the amount and quality of contact such a child makes 
with his environment. 

An Investigation of this kind is being carried out as part of a 
broader research program at the Demonstration and Research Center for 
Early Education (DARCEE) at George Peabody College for Teachers. The 
central mission of DARCEE is that of improving the educability of young 
children with particular emphasis on those from low income homes in the 
southeastern region of the United States. In the Ecological Section of 
DARCEE a study is underway of the behavior and th^ environmental condi- 
tions in the everyday lives of three-year-old children utilizing direct 
observations of the children in their homes. In ecological research, 
the investigator discards the managing, directing, manipulating, and 
controlling role of the psychologist as operator and limits himself to 
the passive, non-interfering, receiving, transmitting and coding 
Cunctions of the psychologist as transducer (Barker. 1965). In so doing 
hfi faco-s directly the continuous flow of behavior which is complex, 
subtle, and rich in detail. At the same time, he must deal with the 
naturally occurring conditions of the environment with which the be- 
havior is linked. 

This rnM-toaoh n^ponrs lo bnv. usefulness in Investigating the early 
iivo« of deprived children. While suggestions have been advanced as to 
a few possible environmental conditions which may affect the behavior 
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of thase children, it is clear that even these do not cover the many 
factors uhich are necessarily involved in a young child's life. In 
order to investigate adequately and completely such influential factors, 
it is necessary to observe the child directly as he moves in and inter- 
acts with the environment in his home and in other settings in which he 
nonnally participates. The observer tries not to interfere with or 
influence the child's behavior; instead he carefully describes eve,,ia 
In the child's naturally occurring world. 
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Purpose of the Study 
Host research dealing with deprived or disadvantaged children 
has identified such children in terras of demographic characteristics 
of the family such as income, occupation level and aaount of education 
of the parents. However, little is known about how such relatively 
abstract demographic variables operate concretely in influencing the 
course of child development. For example, income level presumably 
d-.terraines fairly directly the number and kinds of material things 
available to the child, and education of parents is thought to determine 
the amount and quality of social stimulation in tho home. But such 
aasutnptions have rarely been documented in a scientifically adequate 
V7ay. It is the purpose of this study to provide such documentation 
for a small group of young children by studying concretely the things 
and people encountered by each child in his everyday life mA describing 
his behavior with reference to them. Such things and people in the 
en"ironment of which the child is aware and which he uses as essential 
supports for his molar behavior are defined as behavior objects. A 
technique for analysis of behavior objects from ecological specimen 
records was devised by Schoggen (1951). In his studies the technique 
v;as applied to day-long observational records of seven- and eight- 
year-old children from middle class homes. In the present study an 
:.ttempt was uade to apply the technique to shorter records of young 
children from very low as well as middle income homes. Because of 
these differences, part of the purpose of this study was to make 
necessary changes end determine whether this technique is feasible 
Lcr use with these records. If the technique could be used it is hoped 
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that the results of such an analysis would provide a start toward 
an Index of deprivation based on amplrical data. 

Method 

Subjects 

Twenty-four three-year-old children were used as subjects in the 
main study. They were selected from areas in and around Nashville, 
Tennessee. Eight children, the Rural Low Income group, lived in a 
small, isolated, white community approximately 20 miles from Nashville. 
The Urban Low Income group was composed of i . * black families and 
four white families, some from a lari^e housing development and others 
from various urban are&s of the city. The Urban Middle Income group 
consisted of four white and four black families from several neighbor- 
hoods in the city. 

Because of the extensive amount of work and time required to revise 
and apply the technique of analysis to tlie observation records, only 
three children, one from each of the above groups, were used as subjects 
for this study* Observations of each child were selected for analysis 
on the basis of the similarity of the behavior settings in which most 
of the observed behavior took place. There v;ere three observation 
records eacii for two of the subjects, Rachel Tweed and Connie Roper, 
but it v/as necessary to use four records of Owen Culster, tv7o of which 
were very short, to include settings similar to those of the other 
subjects. Each child was observed for a total of approximately 90 
minutes. The subjects and brief descriptions of their families follow: 
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Rachcsl Tweed (rural, low incorae) was a small three-year-old with 
very pale skin and light hair. She was the fifth in a family of seven 
children. During the observations there were four children present: 
Rachel, Randy, 4, Robert, 2, and Vera, 1, Mr. and Mrs • Tweed were a 
couple in their late twenties, Mr, Tweed had limited use of one arm 
but held a Job with a company which sold electrical appliances. The 
observers did not meet Mr. Tweed nor most of the older children, Mrs. 
Tweed was a cheerful woman who took great pride in her home and her 
children, and seemed competent despite very limited space and facil- 
ities. The Tweed home was a. three-rooir. house located on a large lot 
in the rural community. The house was near a creek from which the 
Ti^eds drew all of their washing and drinking water. 

PJZgn Edv/ard Culster (urban, low Income) was a blond three-year- 
old who was the third in a family of five children. He was a pleasant 
looking child, yet had the hollow-eyed, hungry look associated with the 
poor. At certain times he also had a very unpleasant and even cruel 
look, especially when dealing with his siblings. Mrs, Culster was 
20 years old. The effects of a long history of poverty were apparent 
in her appearance, conversation, and resigned, plaintive way of speaking- 
Mr. Culster was a 26-year-old laborer for a construction company and 
sometimes a house painter and roofer. During the observations when he 
was present, the children often seemed afraid of him. The Culsters 
lived in an upstairs apartment in a very old building in the city. They 
had a three-room unkempt apartment which was furnished with broken, 
badly worn furniture. Cockroaches, ants, flies, and signs of rats often 
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were observed in the apartment. The children were poorly dressed, 
wbarinf, dirty clothing inappropriate to the temperature and often 
inappropriate to the sex of the children, 

Conni e Rogjer (urban, ndddle Income) was the ninth in a family of 
ten children. She was petite and seemed very young for her age. She 
was very fond of her brother, Phil, age A, and usually chose to be with 
him. The Ropers vere an active, busy upper middle class fanily. They 
lived in a comfortable 14-rookn house which \^as both attractive and 
efficiently organized, in a spacious suburb 10 mil<5s from the center 
of town. Mrs. Roper was an energetic woman who managed to spend a 
^;i'eat deal of tine \;ith her children as well as participate in several 
community activities. Both she and Dr. Roper, an orthodontist, were 
concerned with proper nutrition and activities for their children. 

P rocedure 

Specimen records . The basic data in the main ecological study at 
DARCEL are in the form of specimen records. A specimen record is a 
detailed, narrative account of a segment of a child's behavior and 
situation as seen by skilled observers (Wright, 1967). Each of the 
specimen records of the three-year-olds in the main study includes a 
full account of the ongoing behavior and environmental conditions of 
these children for about half an hour. The collection of these records 
was one of the major purposes of the main research undertaking. Betu^een 
ieven and ten specimen records were collected for each of the 24 children. 
Each record covers approximately 30 minutes, though because of uncon- 
trollable circumstances, several of the observations were of somex;hat 
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shorter duration. Altogether, there are approximately 230 minutes 
of behavior described for each child* 

Two observers made the specimen records for each child in order 
to prevent single observer bias or style of reporting from influencing 
the results too strongly. The observations were made on different 
days over periods of tine ranging from six weeks to several months* 
When first contacts were niade with the families, the purpose of the 
research v;as explained and consent was obtained for the observers to 
make their visits to the home. A period of adaptation followed, which 
generally consisted of tuo or three visits before the actual observa- 
tions began. During these visits the observers became acquainted with 
the families and the liome , and the families, especially the subject 
and hi*:' r.otlier, learned to ignore the presence of the observers and 
become familiar v;ith their equipment. 

An attempt was made to observe tlie children in similar behavior 
settings for purposes of comparison. Because of the differences in 
home routines and orf>ani7-at ions , this attempt encountered many problems, 
but, in general, observations were made during mealtimes or when the 
c'llldren were playin,'^,. 

There v/as preat variety anonp mealtimes in the families, apart 
from behavioral differences. Attempts were made to observe families 
at lunchtime when tlie mother was at hone. Some of the problems which 
.nade this impossible included families v;ho ate no lunch, families who 
waited to cat until after tiie observer had left, and families in which 
a maid fed the children at lunch. For this reason the "mealtime" 
settings ran^e from lunch to snacks to dinner. 
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There v/ere also differences In the play situations. In some homes 
all ^.he children played together with very little or no adult supervision 
and the play took place in the yard as veil as in the house. In other 
homes all play was carefully supervised if not totally structured by 
adults. These dissimilarities may have provided differences in number 
and types of behavior objects the child encountered, his use of them, 
and the nature of the initiation of the transaction between child and 
object. The observation records used in this study are listed below 
i,;ith brief descriptions of the settings and persons present in each. 
Pachel Tweed 

khOl- Observer: Ellen Brown. The observation was made in the 
late morning. Rachel was playing in the living room of the house with 
her mother and three siblings present. The children ate crackers and 
chewed chicken bones, but no formal meal was observed. 

12^. Observer: Dikkie Schop.gen. Similar to the setting in 

12.01, except complete absence of food. 

Observer: Ellen Brown. Setting l;Vie sane as 12.01 and 

12.02. One fourth of the observation involved eating (in the living 
room); the rest w,is play. 

ojf>n .Edward Culster 

.01J)3. Observer: Janet Reeves. Owen, Ilother, Fatlier and four 
siblings were present. The observation took place in the early evening 
and included 0..;en eating dinner at the kitchen counter with his fanily. 

01^. Observer: Janet Reeves. The observation was in the late 
afternoon and Involved Owen playing in the living room with the mother 
and father present, a/en ate a honcyb.,n r.ikn Hivouoho,.t tUn observation. 
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Ql> 08. Observer: Beth McCaudless, Owen, the another three 
siblings, and an unidentified man were present • The observation was 
In the afternoon and involved play in the living; room and kitchen. 
Food consisted of a candy bar and some fruitcake crumbs. 

01*09 > Observer: Dikkie Schoggen. The observation was in mid- 
afternoon v;ith Owen, the mother and four siblings present. Activity 
was play in the living rootn. No food was observed. 
Connie Roper 

21. 02 * Observer: Dikkie Schogsen, Connie, the mother, three 
siblings, and tvjo of their friends were present. The observation was 
at noon and involved the children eating lunch at a picnic table outside. 

21.07 . Observer: Ellen Brown. Connie, her mother, seven siblings 
and six of their friends were present. Activity included lunch inside 
f^r one half of the observation and play outside for the remaining half. 

21.08. Oboerver: Dikkie Schoggen. Connie, her mother, nine 
siblinf.s, and two of their friends were present. For half the observa- 
tion Connie and Phil, her brother, played alone in the downstairs play- 
room and Connie went outside briefly. The rest of the observation 
involved lunch in the kitchen* 

Eoisode markinp^> The stream of behavior is ongoing and continuous. 
Therefore In order to look more closely at specific aspects of it, the 
problem of a structural unit as a basis for quantification nust be 
solved. In this study the specimen records have been divided into 
behavior episodes. A behavior episode is an action of a person together 
with an immediate and coexisting situation in the life of the person 
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(Wright, 1067). The boundnries of episodes are dtscovored, not invented 
by the investigator (Schogfen & Schoggeu. 1968). The process of divid- 
ing a specl;nen record into behavior episodes has been discussed in 
detail elsewhere (Barker & l/rlght, 1954; Wrij>ht, 1967), but in genernl 
every episode has three basic attributes: it has constant direction- 
all parts of the action in the episode appear to carry the person toward 
a particular behavioral end; it is v;ithin the normal behavior perspec- 
tive-episodes are among the features of behavior which people see in 
the ordinary course of living; it has approximately equal potency througli- 
out its course— in no segment of the. episode is there evidence that the 
unidirectional flow of the stream of action toward its behavioral end 
has stopped or seriously faltered (Wright, 1967). 

In this study the episnding procedure was carried out by the inves- 
tigator and one other parson. In the main study all records of the 24 
fatrllies were divided into episodes and an agreement check was performo^: 
on 25 per cent of these. For t.. ar.r.e.ent check, tvo workers, using 
duplicate copies of the record, marked and numbered the episodes. The 
ocr cent of agreement ...as calculated by dividing the total nunber of epi- 
sodes in both copies of the record by twice the number of episodes on 
which the two workers agreed (Barker et al., 1954, p. 271). The ten 
records selected for this study included two on which agreement checks 
had been made. The results of the agreement checks were the following: 
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Table 1 



Per Cent of Agreement on Episoding for Two Records 



Record 



V/orkcr 1 



Worker 2 



// of 
Ap.reemcnts 



% of 
AgreetTiCnt 



//Eps. 



12.08 



101 



110 



84 



80 



21.02 



104 



138 



98 



82 



These figures indicate that independent workers can agree satisfactorily 
in using the episoding procedures. 

Selection of object s. The specimen records containing detailed 
accounts of a child* s behavior and situation include every object with 
which the child comes into contact during the period of the observation. 
However not all these objects qualify as behavior objects because they 
fail to meet the criteria used for distinguishing behavior objects from 
other objects that are merely mentioned by the observer. Every be- 
havior object is (1) a commonly discriminated part of the physical- 
social environment and (2) generally perceived as necessary or appro- 
priate for the transaction of some particular behavior. In addition 
Che object must be a part of the child^ s psycholo[;ical habitat, which 
includes the momentarily chanpinc and directly effective conditions of 
his behavior. The child is aware of the objects in his psycliological 
habitat and he uses then as essential supports for his molar behavior 
C;right, 1967). 

Even with these criteria for selection of behavior objects, there 
is an indefinite line between those objects that enter a subject's 
psychological habitat and those that do not. For this reason the 
following practical guides were adopted; the child must look at, 
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listen to, speak to or about, nanlpulate, approach, withdraw from or 
othen/ise indicate overtly that the object is inextricably iniplicatcd 
in what he is doing, tho.t it is an essential psychological support for 
the behavior (Schogoen, 1951). V/ith these guides, objects which are 
mentioned as part of the background by the observer and objects on the 
fringes of psychological significance were eliminated. 

In the course of a 30-minute specimen record, a child may interact 
with certain objects a number of times. This fact posed the probi 
of hov; many times such objects should be counted. 

Three possibilities were considered and compared in a preliminary 
study. The first possibility was counting and analyzing each object 
mentioned in a record only once for that record. This uiethod would 
yield a list of the separate objects used by a child during each obser- 
vatioti. Clearly much of the value of the records was left out with 
this method alone; no measure of the importance of the object in the 
child's psychological habitat would be made. 

A second possibility was to count and analyze an object every time 
it was mentioned in the record. This posed the problem of difference* 
in reporting by the different observers. Even though the observers 
had been given the same training in making specimen records, a pre- 
liminary study showed that simple differences in wording could produce 
large discrepancies in the number of objects mentioned in otherwise 
similar records by different observers. For these reasons, frequency 
of mention was not chosen so the method of counting objects. 

The third possibility was to count and analyze an object eve^y 
time it occurred except that no object was analyzed more than once in 
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any one epijode* The preliminary study showed that this method was 
much less subject to differences in styles of reporting of the different 
observers. In addition, the number of molar episodes in which a be- 
havior object enters the child's psychological habitat appears to be 
a better measure of its inportance than mere frequency of mention which 
is subject to a variety of influences. 

The method of selecting and marking objects was adapted from the 
work of Schopgen (1951). His investigation devised a number of con- 
ventions for ^'ealin^; V7ith particular problems which arise in the 
process of this task. Two such conventions which were continued in 
this study are the following: 

1, When the child interacted with two or more objects as though 
they were a single object, the collective object was analyzed as one 
object. For example, a child might say, ''I want to go play with Mary 
and Jim." In this case the child is speaking about Hary and Jim to- 
gether, and they are counted as one collective object. 

2. A behavior setting is never counted as a behavior object, 
regardless of the use to v/Uich the subject puts it. The distinction 
bet^'Gen a setting and an object lies in its relation to the person 
and his behavior: the behavior of a child occurs around and about an 
object, such as trother or book, but the behavior pattern lies within 
a setting, such as living room (^Jright, 1967). It is possible that a 
setting may be used in a way which would normally fit the description 
of a behavior object, such as \/hen a child says, "Let's go into the 
living roori." However it v;as decided that, regardless of its use, a 
setting would never be counted as a behavior object. 
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Several other general guidelines were formulated in order to make 
the procedure of selecting objects clearer. These took the form of tv;o 
main steps : 

1. In each episode the investigator should first mark the object 
which is clearly the most central to the behavior of the subject in 
that episode* The object should be counted only once in any one 

2, The investigator should then identify and nark the other objects 
in that episode which are Important supports for the child's behavior. 
Every object which appears to be essential for the purposeful behavior 

of the child must be marked. 

In this study the investigator was initially trained in the object 
selection procedure by the originator of the method. The investigator 
then selected and marked (by circling the object name) in the record 
the behavior objects in each of the ten specimen records. An agreement 
check was carried out on three records to demonstrate that the procedure 
could be communicated and that independent workers could agree on its 
application. The tv70 workers agreed on 87 per cent, 84 per cent, and 
86 per cent of the 203, 187, and 154 objects marked on the three recordr. 
These figures are. considered adequate for the above purpose. 

Analysis of behavior objects . Each behavior object was counted 
and analyzed once in each episode in which it occurred. The analysis 
consisted of applying the eight descriptive categories defined and 
described below to each object transaction. An object transaction is 
defined as the occurrence of a particular behavior object in one be- 
Q havlor episode. The eight categories were adapted fron those used by 
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Schoggen (1951). In many cases, the categories > the items within 
them, and the definitions are exactly as Schoggen described thetn. As 
mentioned earli^ however, the subjects and length of observations 
in this study differ considerably from those studies by Schoggen, so 
changes have been made in some of the categories. These changes vjere 
based on intuitive judgments of the observers who had been most closely 
connected with the children and their environments and experience in 
working with earlier records not included in this study. The cate- 
gories are described below. 
^ • Social and Non- Social Behavior Objects . 

Social behavior objects include all human beings, iWiether living or 
dead, fictitious or real. Pets are treated separately and are defined 
as any tamed animals kept and cared for affectionately. All other 
behavior objects are placed in the non-social category. Parts of the 
body wliicli are treated as objects themselves, such as hands, arms, 
etc. , are rated as non-social. 

1. Social 

2. Pets 

3. Non-Social 

II. Relation of Social Behayipr Objects. 

TU^r, ^ntc>f'ory classifies social behavior objects according to their 
nost impottnnt function vis-a-vis the subject in the particular episode, 

0. i:ot applicable; object was rated S-Non-social — in Category I. 

1, Parent — mother or father of the svibject. 

2, Other c^dnlt rpl.nh-lvo -mint ur imrl^, gL-'^^^l^loLhcr 4.>r grandf ath:^r. 

3. Sibling 




A. Friend or playmate 
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5i Other adult, not related to the subject ♦ 

6, Observer 

7, Baby-sitter or raaid, 

III, Source of Won-Social Behavior Objects, 

This category distinguishes those objects which are generally perceived 
as being man-made from those which are seen as a part of the natur<3l 
world, 

0. Not applicable; object was rated 1—soclal— in Category I. 
1* Hade or processed by man—objects which are fabricated or 

directly processed by man. Examples: book, shoe, button, 

bread, money, 

2. Matural^-objects of nature: those which are generally seen 
as having existence independently of man's activities. Ex- 
ainples: tree, rocks, flower, hands, legs. 

IV, Function of Non-oocla l Behavior Objects . 

This category provides seven classifications of behavior object func- 
tion. By ''behavior object function" is meant the end or purpose which 
the object is generally seen to further. The seven functions included 
are widely held to be of importance in child development. Behavior 
objects hp'^^c ma.^y other functions which are not included here. In 
i^AiV^txy thjq cntegory the intention is to deal v;ith only those objects 
that clearly fall in one of the seven rUissif ications rather than to 
attempt to classify every behavior object. For this reason, the item 
"other and ambip^uoua" is provided for objects whlcli do not clearly 
belong to one of the 5,cvon rUn<,^i firntionfi of function. Function is 
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judged in accordance with the generally perceived prttnary function of 
the object, i.e., by the Jocal dictionary definition, not in tern^s of 
the subject's use of the behavior object. Examples of each function 
are given below, 

0, Not applicable; object was rated 1 — social — in Category I. 
1» Education: text-book, paper, desk, 

2, Apparel and Ornataentation: dress, sock, shoe, barret te. 

3. Art and Esthetics: drawing, flowers, piano, 

^. Nutrition: salad, milk, bread, steak, v;ater, popsicle. 

5. Health and Cleanliness: toothbrush, soap, toilet. 

6. Recreation: swing, tricycle, comic book, slide, television. 

7. Religion: iiible, blessing. 

8. Other and Ambiguous: sidewalk, chaic, table, hammer, mud, 
money, plate, spoon. 

V. Realism of Behavior Objec ts. 

The four items provided under this category classify objects ac cordinfi 
to their de3if>ned , intended, and generally perceived de^.ree of realism 
or seriousnes s, 

1, Serious: objects intended for use in the ordinary business- 
like activities of everyday living. They are the commonplace 
behavior supports of the workaday world. Examples: shoe, 
chair, toast, pencil, flower. 

2, Game, sport , or play: objects designed for use in connection 
with a recognized game or sport. Examples: bicycle, swings 
wagon, sandpile. 
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3. Make-believe play: usually small imitations of familiar real 
thinca, intended solely for play purpose,. Examples: 
teddy-beat, doll, toy car, toy guitar, toy sun. 

4. Fiction: legendary, hypothetical or fictitious obiects which 
are widely recognized in the culture. They are usually, but 
not necessarily, characters from literature, drama, radio. 

or television. Characters from real life whether living or 
historical are not included under this item. Examples: 
Mickey House, Alice in Vtonderland, Batman. 
VI. Object Transaction . 

This category classifies some aspects of the behavior transaction with 
the object. In every case, the inve.^tigator records the nature of 
the specific behavior transaction under one of the items listed below. 
When two or more items can be marked, the rater makes a judgment as 
to which one best represents the essenti al behavior. The items of thir 
category are listed below: 



1. looking at 

2. looking away from 

3. listening to 

4. Ignoring 
ope>nk-(nj> to 

6. speaking about 

7' gesturing toward 

9. approaching 



10. withdrawing from 

11. guiding self re: 

12. listening about 

13. Other, can not Judge. If 
this rating is made, ratings 
of 0 are given in categories 
VII and VIII. 
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Item 13, ^'Other/' Is used for transactions which do not fit any other 
item. Also, In so ne cases when the behavior with the object is ex- 
tensive and complex, the analyst is compelled to mark the object '^other" 
even though several of the items apply. These are cases in which it 
seems that no one of the items does justice to the behavior. However 
this item should be used as infrequently as possible. In most episodes 
a decision can be nmde about a particular object and the transaction 
the subject makes v;hich is most essential, 
VII, I nstlj>ation of Object Transactio n, 

The question to be answered by the rater in marking this category is, 
'^Ijhat brought about this particular behavior transaction?" Objects 
which are classified as imposed or sup^gested, items one throunh five, 
are objects which are forced upon the child individually or as a group 
member. These items are restricted to those objects which are actively 

directly thrust upon the child during the course of the day. It 
does not include objects which the child deals with as the result of 
general or implicit requirements of society. The imposition or sug- 
gescion must actually be described in this record. For the sake of 
a[>reemeat in ratin<>, It has been decided that v;hen the child merely 
roGponds to a question asked by someone else, the racing is "selected," 
If the question is extremely forceful in some v/ay, it may be judged 
"Imposed or Suggested/' This carries over to other behavior too: 
the behavior transaction v;hich was labelled in Category VI m.ust have 
been actually forced upon the child directly as described in the 
record. The items are listed below: 
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0. Can not Judge because rating of 13 — other— uas given in 
Category VI. 

1. Imposed or su^^gested by child's mother. 

2. Imposed or suggested by child^r father. 

3. Imposed or supgested by another adult* 

4. Imposed or suggested by another child. 

5. Imposed or suggested by a non-social agent. 

6. Selected objects which the child actively selects from amoar^, 

the vast number of objects which are potentially available 

to hira* ile is faced with a number of items > from which may 
be selected many or fev;, of this kind or that, depending upon 
the individual needs and abilities of the person at the time. 

7. Created objects which the child actually creates for him- 
self; objects which, but for the efforts of the child, would 
not exist. It should be pointed out th^it this Item is appro- 
priate for an object only during the episode in -which the 
child is in the process of creating it. If, at a later time, 
the same object is referred to, it is not marked "created" 
but it is marked "selected." 

VIII, Uniqueness of Beh avior to the Per son . 

Under this category the analyst compares the child's behavior with the 
beiiavior p,enerally perceived as appropriate to the object. The goneral 
tjfrception of the behavior appropriate to the object is irnken from tiie 
^'ictionary definition of the object. The analy.Jt's judgment as to t'.-, 
degree of con[;ruence between the general percept inn «nn 1 the rhJ.ld'n 
behavior is recorded on a four-point scale. 

ERLC 
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0, Can not jiidee because ratin^^ oT 13 — other~-was p^iven in 
Catcf;ory VI, 

1, Full Congruence: object used in full accordance v;ith its 
dictionary uefinition and in keeping v;ith local rores, 

1: ;arn)le5 : ^ 

Object: pencil Transaction; "v:ritinp^ with'^ 

observer ^'looked at'* 

2, Minor Discrepancy: object used in a somewhat unusual way, 
l/hile not strictly in accordance with the dictionary defin- 
ition> the subject's behavior v;ith respect to the object is 
fyirJy coinmon to this culture, 

Exann les : 

Object; t'uumb Transaction: '^sucked^* 

sofa "did hand-stand on" 

3, Major Discrepancy: object not used in accordance with the 
local dictionary definition. 

li:va;nples : 

Objcict: stove Transaction: *^aat on" 

hairbrush "poked brother with" 

4, Tnconj^.ruencG : subject's behavior contrary to diet ^ nary 
definition; beliavior definitely inappropriate, 

L,xan;5lc:s i 

Object: baton Transaction: "ban^^ed on cement porcl^' 

Wally L. *Mrit with a board" 
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It Vs.: 11 be clear that in iDarking this category, the analyst has 
to take Into consideration both the position of tlic object in the 
life-spacfi of the child and the general perception of the object's 
behavioral appropriateness* This Is the only category where the 
analyst must try to understand the meaning of the behavior to the 
cub ject . 

The analysis of the behavior objects was done by the invest Ip.ator 
and two assistants. A Rater's Guide was developed by th<i investigator 
v;ith detailed instructions about the procedures in ratiup, and complete 
descriptions of the category items. 

The two assistants were trained with verbal instructions and the 
Rater's Guide and v;ere supervised in the analysis of the first 50 oi>-Gct 
transactions in record 12.08. All three raters then analysed the ob- 
jects in the next 100 transactions, numbers 51 through 150. The per 
cents of agreeiiiesit between raters 1 and 2, and 2 and 3, and 1 and 3 
were calculated for Categories, VI, VII, and VIII. Cate^ortej I tliroug.i 
V were merely descriptive. They involved no judgments by the raters 
and a preliminary c\eck indicated that raters had virtually 100 per 
cent agreement on these ratings. After the a-jreemoat figures were 
recorded, the three raters discussed areas in which they had had most 
frequent disagreements in ratings, and some solutions were reached. 
Then the raters analyzed the remaining A6 transactions and agreen^pat.G 
i;ore a^^ain calculated. These figures arc presented in Table 2 alonp. 
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with the overall agreement percentages for the 146 transactions in 
the agreement check for each category. 

Table 2 

Agreement Percenta^^es on Object Tran^>action Analysis'^ 
Object Transactions 

£S!^::^2IX. VI 51-15 0 15 1-19 6 liriiG 

Rater 1 & Rater 2 71% 80% 76% 

Rater 1 & Rater 3 87% 74% 83% 

Rater 2 & Rater 3 73% 70% 72% 
Category V II 

Rater 1 6 Rater 2 89% 76% 85% 

Rater 1 & Rater 3 83% 78% 81% 

Pater 2 & Rater 3 81% 72% 78% 
Category V^IH 

Rater i & Rater 2 72% 46% 64% 

Rater 1 & Rater 3 79% 59% 73% 

Rater 2 ^ Rater 3 76% 50% 

^Ml object transactions were found in racord nuraber 12. OS on 
Pachei Tweed, 

The percentages for Categories VI and VII were considered adequate 
indication that the analysis procedure had been communicated success- 
fully. The fi^'^ures for Category VIII were lower than desired. This 
indicated that the nature of Catep^ory VIII is most airibiguous, and tr .t 
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the four items for rating have not been defined clearly enough for 
raters to agree satisfactorily on their use. It u'as v^ilso felt by all 
three raters that the transactions from 151 through 196 were extren^cly 
difficult to rate on Category VIII because of the nature of the bo- 
havlor. If this is so, it may partially explain the very low per- 
centages of af>reetnent in this category for those transactions. Whatever 
the reason^ tl-.e borderline level of agreement figures in Category VIII 
iT'.ict be talcen into account when results for this category are discussed* 

The three raters performed the analysis on the transactions in 
the regaining nine specimen records. Each rater analyzed transactions 
in a record from each of the three families, so that any bias that 
may have existed was not concentrated in the records of one child. 

Recordlnpy of cater:ory ratings . The procedure of recording cate- 
gory ratings for each object and its transactions was necessarily 
todious and time-consuming. Previously (Schoggen, 1951) ratings had 
been recorded on data sheets and subsequently punched on cards as pa*" 
of the Hollerith card coding system* In this study an attempt was 
maHe to eliminate the step of recording on data sheets by using the 
llMi PorLa-'Punch equipment, Uith this equipment the rater can punch 
the numbers of his ratings as well as the ider tif ica::ion numbers for 
Che objects directly onto IBU cards as he reads through the records 
on vhlch tlie selected obj^'^ts have already been marked. The IBM Ported- 
Putiiii cards are stamlrrd size with numbers printed only on the even- 
nurl'cred columns. The rortn-ri"v:h cards were placed individually in 
a Porta-Punch Board for punching, TIio. card was covcrc:^ -^y a transpi. " 
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tfmplate which guided the stylus in punching thp. perforated numbers. 
The space around each row symbol is perforated so the number can be 
punched out with a stylus, leaving a hole which can be read by IBM 
computer equipment. For the convenience of the analyst, columns to 
be punched as well as headings for the columns were printed on the 
Porta-^Punch cards by a photographic duplicating, process. A sample 
Porta-'Punch card Is Included In Appendix C, 

k data sheet was designed for use while the Porta-Punch equip- 
ment was being tried and subsequently ordered. It consisted of the four 
sets of identifying numbers as well as spaces for recording the ratings 
for the eight categories. Each sheet contained the data for four 
object transactions (Appendix B), 

Because of delays In the preparation of the order of Porta-Punch 
cards, data sheets had to be used for analysis of eight of the ten 
records* However the Porta-Punch equipment was used for direct record- 
ing of ratings for two records. Careful comparisons were made of time 
taken to punch directly onto the cards with time taken to fill out 
data sheets and then punch the cards. These comparisons along with 
reports of satisfaction from the raters convinced the Investigator 
that the Porta-Punch system is very satisfactory when used as the 
analyst works from the records. 

On both the data sheet and the IBM cards there were four sets of 
identifying numbers. They are explained below. 

Transaction n umbe r: number assigned on the basis of the order in 
which the transaction occurred in the record. It had no purpose othcir 
than that of identification. 
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Obs e rva t i on n u mb e r ; code number of subject. The first two dlgltr. 
identified the family; the last two were the number of the observation* 

Episode number ; number of the episode in which the object trans- 
action occurred. 

O bject number; the identifying number of the behavior object. 
The mechanics of assigning a behavior object a number were as follows: 
two files, one alphabetical and the other sequential were set up. 
Duplicate cards, showing the name, object number, and transaction 
number of the objects, wete placed in these files for each different 
object transaction. In completing the data sheets or cards, the rater 
first consulted the alphabetical file to see if the object in que.<^*:ion 
had occurred in a previous transaction. If so, the previously assigreo 
number was recorded on the data sheet and the new transaction number 
was listed on the alphabetical card beneath the number of the trans- 
action where the object had first occurred. If the object had not 
occurred earlier, the investigator assigned a new object number, Obj' ^ 
numbers were constant through all the observations for a given family; 
that is, each family had a separate ^alphabetical file in which the 
objects from all observations were combined. Complete lists of the 
behavior objects for the three families appear in Appendix D. 

The punched IBM cards were duplicated and the duplicate set used 
for computer operations which yielded frequency counts for the items 
in eacli category and accompanying percentages of the total number of 
transactions. 
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Results and Discussion 

Frequen cies and Rates of Occurrence of Behavior Object s and Object 
Tr ansact ions > 

Data on the number of episodes, behavior objects, and object 
transactions, and their respective rates of occurrence for the sub- 
jects in this study are presented in Table 3, In addition the lower 
part of the table shows similar data for three seven-and eight-year- 
old children reported by Barker and Wri<?ht (1954) • Actual frequencies 
of episodes, behavior objects and object transactions, columns 2, 3, 
and 4, cannot be compared for the two groups of children because the 
Uidwest records covered day-long observations* However, the rates of 
occurrence are comparable and show some interesting differences in the 
behavior of three- and eight-year-old children, some of which will be 
discussed below. 

In column 3, it can be seen that Connie Roper dealt with a larger 
number of different objects than Owen Culster or Rachel Tweed. This 
is partially explained by a high frequency of collective behavior 
objects made up of different combinations of people. Many people were 
present in two of the Roper observations. When the subject utilizes 
a group of people or thin<>s collectively, they are counted top^ether 
as a single, co llecti ve, object, and are tabulated as a different 
object from each person or thing taken singly, Connie Roper's records 
included a large number of different social objects (39 compared to 
13 for Culster and 9 for Tweed), and 46 per cent of these were collec- 
tive objects, compared to 33 per cent of both the Tv;eed and Cu]3ter 
social objects. The large number of collective social obj'ijctr^ thus 
increased th^ tctnl murber of different b-'>avior oLJ ::j fc- this ch'ld. 
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Some of the different behavior objects were used by the child 
many times, and some only once. Previously an object transaction was 
defined as the occurrence of a particular behavior object in a single 
behr>.»ior episode. The total number of object transactions provides, 
therefore, one measure of the rate of flow of behavior objects through 
a child's psychological habitat* Column A in Table 3 presents these 
totals and shows that the flow of objects for Rachel Tweed was sub- 
stantially slower than that for Ch;en Cuister and Connie Roper. 

The number of object transactions by a child with a particular 
behavior objerf gives one measure of the psychological importance of 
that object to the child. In Appendixes D and E the different be- 
havior objects encountered by the three yonng subjects are presented 
in two different ways. In A-,pendix D the objects are listed alpha- 
betically and the number of transactions in each specimen record is 
given for each object. In Appendix E the objects are listed in order 
of total of frequency of transactions across all observations. 

These lists of behavior objects provide some interesting infor- 
mation about the three children. The most obvious and not unexpected 
flndivAft is that the mother and siblinj>s are quite important to all 
three cliildren, as shown ay the fact that they have the highest 
numbers of transactions, Mrs. Tweed entered Rachel's psychological 
habitat in 3A per cent of the 267 episodes in the observations, and 
Mrs. Cuister entered 31.2 per cant of the 372 episodes in the obser- 
vations of CK^en* This is not surprising since both Rachel and Owen 
were always inside the homes in all three obsorvat ionr . In addition 
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the limited physical space in both the Culster apartnent and the Tweed 
house made it necessary for the people present to be physically near 
each other most of the time* This increased the probability that some 
sort of interaction among them would occur. In the Roper observations, 
Phil entered more episodes (27 per cent of the 325) than any other 
single object, social or non-jocial, indicating his great in^portance 
to Connie. The mother was next on thp list, occurring in 1'/ per cent 
of the 325 episodes. The lower frequency of the mother as an object 
for this child probably can be accounted for in terms of characteris- 
tics of this family and the home. There were ten Roper children, and 
in tv:o of the three observations most of Lhese children, plus several 
neighborhood friends, were present. This, along with the fact that 
Connie was free to and did spend time in the spacious yard as well as 
in the large, roomy house, meant that Connie had a great deal of choice 
about where she wanted to be as well as with vihom she would interact. 
It was easy for her to be free from her mother's surveillance. 

In column 5 of Table 3 are the rates of occurrence of episodes 
per minute. Ok the three-year-olds, Rachel Tweed had the lowest 
rate, showing that she engaged in fewer goal-directed actions, each 
of which was longer in duration than those of the other subjects. 
It is important to note that the pattern of a smaller number of epi- 
sodes per minute was also true of the older subjects. 

Related to the rate of episodes per minute is the number of 
transactions per minute, since the number of transactions in a record 
is at least partially determined by the number of episodes. In 
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column 7 the figures indicate the sairie pattern as was seen In the 
rate of episodes per minute: older subjects have lov;er rates of 
transactions per minute, and Rachel Tveed has the lowest rate of 
the three-year-old subjects. The pattern of rates of episodes and 
transactions is consistent v/ith the frequently reported finding that 
younger children exhibit higher rates of activity as well as shorter 
attention spans for individual tasks Lhem older children. 

This similarity in rate of flow of objects and rate of episodes 
and transactions per rrdnutc betv/een Rachel and the older g»roup of 
subjects mi^ht sugp^est that Rachel was nore mature than either Ov>ren 
or Connie. Although this may be partly true, it is also possible 
tnat the combination of an impoverished environment and a mother who 
kept close watch over her children restrained Rachel's behavior in a 
way which only becomes apparent uhen these rates of behavior are 
compared. O.jen Culster may have had as few objects in his home as 
lUchel Tweed, but his mother had little success in controlling her 
childrer/s behavior and seldom maintained order in her household. 
Connie Roper was one of many ciiildren in a home where there were many 
objects available. Therefore both Owen and Connie, although for dif- 
ferent: reasons, lived in environments which provided opportunity for 
higher rates of behavior and faster flow of objects than were possible 
for Rachel Tweed. 

.Viicn episodes are lon^: in duration, the child probably interacts 
with a larger number of different objects and therefore has a greater 
number of object transactions within eacii episode than when there are 
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short episodes. In columns 8 and 9 the rates of different objects 
per episode and number of transactions per episode confirm this sue- 
Cestion with higher rates in both categories for older subjects. 
The slightly hij>.hcr rates for Connie Roper than for the other three- 
year-olds may reflect the greater number of behavior objects which 
were a part of her psychological habitat. 

In column 6, the number of different objects per minute is given 
for each child. The figures are very similar for the children of 
both age groups. It is possible that the slightly higher rates for 
the three-year-olds reflect the praviously-mcnt ioned greater activity 
rate. In addition, Connie Roper's distinctly higher rate probably 
reflects the greater number of different behavior objects appearing 
in her records. This fits the expectation that higher income families 
provide r-ore tr.aterial thinos for their children and that children in 
such families use more different supports for their behavior than 
children from low-income families. A child who has fev/er different 
objects in his environment is likely to transact more behavior with 
each object. The figures in colum 10 show that both Rachel Tweed 
<iad Owon Culster, the subjects from low- income homes, had higher rates 

transactions per object than either Connie Roper or the older 
subjects, all of whom were from uiiddle-lncome homes. 

These differences are not large, and they are based on a small 
number of subjects, but they are substantial enough to suggest patterns 
r'hlch are vuithy of fiut hci (nvasti pntion with more subjects. 
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(j_ualltat iye Charac teristics o,f B ehavio r Objects and Object Transact ions > 

Results of th<i analysis of the behavior objects and object trans- 
actions in all the records on each subject have been combined and will 
be discussed bo.low% The completo set of data with frequencies and 
percentages in every category for each observation is presented in 
Appendix G, 

In Table 4, data on the frequencies and percentages of social and 
non-social behavior objects are presented, based on Category I, Social 
and Non-Social Behavior Objects. The number of different behavior 
objects v;hich were social, non-social, and pets can be compared to the 
number of transactions with each type of behavior object, Rachel 
Tweed transacted 50 per cent of her behavior in these observations 
with social objects which made up only 8 per cent of all the different 
behavior objects. SinrJllarly, 52 per cent of Owen Culster's trans- 
actions were wit\i social objects which comprised 12 per cent of the 
total number of different objects. For Connie Roper, nearly 50 per 
cent of the transactions were with social objects, but these social 
objects made up 20 per cent of the total number of behavior objects. 
This difference again reflects the greater number of social objects 
available to Connie, It is worthy of note, however, that for all 
three children approximately half the transactions were with social 
objects and half v;ith non-social objects. The differences in impor- 
tance to the child of the types of behavior objects is reflected in 
the rate of transactions per object. For Owen Culster and Rachel 
l\^7eed the rate for social objects Is substantially higher than that 
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Obj. Trans, i 

f % 


240 50.6 
0 0.0 
223 47.0 

463 97.6 


Tweed 

Diff.Beh. 
Obj. 

f 7. 


9 8.0 
0 0.0 
109 92-0 

118 100.0 
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for non-social objects. For Connie Roper, there are still more trans- 
actions with each social object than with each non-social object, but 
the difference la much smaller. The data from Connie's records closely 
resemble those from the records of the three older subjects. In 
general for the older children, 45 per cent of the total transactions 
vere with social objects which made up 18 per cent of the total number 
of different objects. This indicates that there v;ere more social 
objects for these children, probably because the observations include J 
several hours of behavior in school as well as behavior at home during 
an entire day. There were approximately eight transactions with each 
social object and two transactions with each non-socinl object for the 
eight-year-olds. These figures reflect the importance that social 
objects had for the children: there were far fewer people than things 
encountered by the children, but four titnas as much behavior was trans- 
acted with each person as with each material thing. 

In Table 5, frequencies and percentages of the transactions with 
social behavior objects are presented according to Category II, 
Rela'cion of Social Behavior Objects. For each subject nearly half 
of the object transactions with social objects occurred with siblinps. 
For O^^en Culster and Rachel Tweed, most of the other transactions with 
social objects were with parents. Connie Roper, however, had as many 
transactions with children outside her family as with her mother. 
(Her father was not present in any of the observations.) 
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Table 5 

Frequencies and Percentages of Object Transactions With Social 
Objects According to Their Relation to the Subject 

Tweed Culster Roper 





f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Parent 


96 


40.0 


149 


45.3 


59 


18.7 


Other adult relation 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


Sibling 


120 


50.0 


138 


42.0 


181 


57.4 


Friend or playmate 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.4 


60 


19.0 


Other adult, not related 


0 


0.0 


5 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


Observer 


24 


10.0 


34 


10.3 


15 


4.9 


Baby-sitter or maid 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Total 


240 


100.0 


329 


100. 1 


315 


100.0 



The earlier study of behavior objects by Schoggen (1351) used 
somewhat different categories for classifying the social behavior ob- 
jects. However, the percentage of transactions with social objects 
which were with the parents can be compared with the same figures from 
the first item on Table 5. For the older subjects, approximately 13 
per cent of the object transactions with social objects were with their 
parents. This is similar to the percentage of transactions with parents 
in the observations of Connie Roper, and probably reflects the greater 
number of people in the environments of these children and Connie as 
compared with those of Rachel Tweed and Owen Culster* 

In Table 6 the transactions with non-social behavior objects hav^* 
h^en cl.iBsifled according to Category III, Source of Non-Social Be- 
havior Objects. Transactions with behavior objects which are parts 
of tlie natural world, e.g, , flowers, trees, grass, occurred more fre- 
quently in the records on Connie Roper, who was from the urban middle 
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Table 6 

Frequencies and Percentages of Transactions With Non-Social 
Behavior Objects From Two Sources 

Tweed Culster Roper 





f 


% 


£ 


% 


f 


% 


Hade or Processed by man 


205 


87.6 


275 


92.3 


252 


71.6 


Natural 


29 


12.4 


22 


7.5 


96 


27.4 


Total 


234 


100.0 


291 


99.8 


348 


99.0 



income sample. It might be expected that children in rural areas (such 
as Rachel Tweed), or children from low income families (Rachel Tweed 
and Owen Culster) would have higher numbers of transactions with natural 
objects because of a more readily accessible 5*upply of natural objects 
for rural children or a lack of man-made objects for deprived children. 
The most obvious reason for the higher number of transactions with 
natural objects in the Roper records undoubtedly is that these were 
the only records in which the child spent much time outside the house. 
Excluding certain food items, natural objects usually would be found 
outside. This shows the obvious Influence of the behavior setting on 
the results of these analyses. In the day long records of the Midwest 
children, the observers followed each child both inside the house and 
outside, and a substantial percentage of the transactions with non- 
social behavior objects (12 per cent, 21, per cent, and 23 per cent) 
were with natural objects. 

Table 7 shows the results of classifying the non-social behavior 
objects according to the seven functions In Category IV, Function of 
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Hon-Social Behavior Objects. The functions listed \;ere taken directly 



Table 7 



Frequencies and Perciucages of Transactions With Non-Social 
Behavior Objects Class itied According to Function 



Tweed 


Culster 


Roper 


f 


X 


£ 


X 


f 


% 


1 


0.4 


2 


0.8 


0 


n.o 


37 


15.8 


35 


11.7 


11 


3.1 


10 


4.3 


8 


2.6 


4 


1.1 


12 


5.1 


41 


13.7 


107 


30.4 


4 


1.7 


10 


3.3 


10 


2.9 


72 


30.8 


72 


23.8 


21 


5.9 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.4 


0 


0.0 


96 


41.0 


128 


42.9 


167 


47.4 


232 


99.1 


297 


99.2 


320 


90.8 



Education 

Apparel and omaroentation 
Art and esthetics 
Nutrition 

Health and cleanliness 

Recreation 

Religion 

Other and ambiguous 



from Schoggen's (1951) study, where they were described as being those 
generally thought to be of Importance in child development in American 
culture. The itema in the category made some interesting distinctions 
among the families. For example, Rachel Tweed used objects of apparel 
in five times as many transactions with non-social objects as did Connie 
Roper, Hox^ever Connie Roper used vi^Lritlon objects six times as often 
as Rachel Tweed and more than twice as often as CK^en Culster, This 
reflects the fact that Connie wa^^: observed in mealtime settings more 
frequently than either of the other two subjects. Transactions with 
rocvoatlonal objects were four and five times as frequent in the Culster 
and Tweed observations as in the Roper records. This may have been 
due to the fact that CX^rcn and Rachel x.7ere at play during most of the 
observation time and that they had fev;er people interacting with then 
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than Connie did. These differencea should be further explored with the 
rest of the records of three-year-old subjects. The seven functions In 
this category did not differentiate among almost half of the non-social 
objects} 41 per cent of the non-social objects for Tweed, 43 per cent 
for Culater, and 47 per cent for Roper were classified "Other and 
Ambiguous." Therefore it would be useful to add new items, such as 
Household Supports (furniture, utensils), to make further distinctions 
among the non-social object transactions. 

Table 8 classifies the behavior objects used in the transactions 
according to the items in Category V, Realism of Behavior Objects. In 
considering these results, it is important to realize that persons and 



Table 8 



Frequencies and Percentages of Transactions With Beliavlor 
Objects Classified According To Realism 



Tweed 


Culster 


Roper 


f % 


f 


% 


f 


% 


412 86.9 


608 


97.5 


661 


99.4 


1 0.2 


1 


0.2 


2 


0.3 


60 12.7 


13 


2.1 


3 


0.5 


0 0.0 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


473 99.8 


623 


100.0 


666 


100.2 



Serious 

Game, aport, or play 
Hake-- believe play 
Fiction 

Total 

animals are, by definition, always classified as "serious" objects* 
However it is clear that all three children dealt with serious objects 
in most of their transactions. Rachel Tweed usei make-believe objects 
in 12 per cent of hor transactions. There x^ere toy cars and a toy 
guitar, which were small imitations of "real" objects. It is striking 
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that there are almost no objects intended for play other than Rachel's 
toys. When this is the case, it would be expected that young children 
would create imaginary play objects. Since there were virtually no 
"fiction" objects for any of the children, and since all three children 
participated in play activities during the observation, it is probable 
that ChJen Culster and Connie Roper adapted serious objects to play 
purposes. 

In Table 9 the frequencies and percentapes of object transactions 
are presented according to the items in Category VI, Object Transaction. 
For Radiel Tweed and Owen Culster "manipulating and touching" and 

Table 9 

Frequencies and Percentages of Different Types of 
Object Transactions 





Tweed 


Culster 


Roper 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


7. 


Looking at 


137 


28.9 


234 


37.3 


139 


20.9 


Looking away from 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 


Listening to 


33 


7 0 


34 


5.4 


50 


7.5 


Ignoring 


lA 


3.0 


11 


1.8 


8 


1.2 


Speaking to 


32 


6.8 


51 


0.8 


112 


16.8 


Speaking about 


11 


2.3 


19 


3.0 


131 


19.7 


Gesturing toward 


12 


2.5 


22 


3.5 


6 


0.9 


Mani;>ulating or touching 


157 


33.1 


183 


29.2 


124 


18.6 


Approaching 


10 


2.1 


9 


1.4 


16 


2.4 


Withdrawing from 


8 


1.7 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


Guiding self re: 


30 


6.3 


23 


3.7 


30 


4.5 


Listening about 


24 


5.1 


32 


5.1 


43 


6.5 


Other, can not judge 


6 


1.3 


5 


0.8 


5 


0.8 


Total 


474 


100.0 


625 


<>2.3 


666 


100.2 



"looking at" substantially outranked any other way of transacting 
behavior with an object. Connie Roper's most frequent transactions, 
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hox^ever, are almost evenly divided among "looking at/' "speaking to/* 
"speaking about," and "manipulating or touching," The differences 
become clearer when the transactions are grouped* Those which can be 
classified as involving verbal behavior (listening to, speaking to, 
speaking about, and listening about) made up 21 per cent and 22 per 
cent of the total number of transactions for Rachel Tweed and Owen 
Culster, respectively, but 50 per cent of the transactions for Connie 
Roper • On the other hand, transactions involving motor behavior 
(gesturing tox^^ard, manipulating or touching, approaching, and guiding 
self re;) comprised 46 per cent and 38 per cent of the total number of 
transactions for Rachel and Oi;en, respectively, but only 26 per cent 
of the transactions for Connie. Perceptual transactions without any 
other Interaction (looking at, listening to, and listening about) com- 
prised 43 per cent of Rachel's transactions and 48 per cent of Owen's, 
but only 35 per cent of Connie's transactions* This suggests that 
Connie did not often use only the perceptual mode of behavior: she 
probably relied more heavily on verbal exchange or combinations of 
behavior transactions. These findings are consistent with differences 
between lower and upper Income families which often have been proposed, 
namely, that middle income (middle and upper-middle class) families 
utilize predominantly the verbal mode of interaction while lower income 
(lower class) families tend to express themselves more frequently by 
means of gestures and physical movements. 

The raters found that there were two types of transactions that 
were not covered by these items. In the first, "smiling at" or "laughi 
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at" did not aeetn to fit sensibly into any one classification, it was 
usually put reluctantly Into "'looking at," "gesturing toward," or 
"speaking to." In the second type of behavior that did not fit, the 
subject allowed another person to handle or manipulate hlra in some way. 
One example of this was seen when Connie stopped all other activity to 
permit the mother to remove her sweater for her. Connie's purpose 
was clearly to let this happen, but the nature of the transaction with 
the mother vjas difficult to classify. Another oxample occurred when 
Rachel sat absolutely still and purposely did not react when another 
child hit her. The transaction with the other child was clearly more 
than "ignoring;" the subject iras almost challenging the other child by 
indicating, "You can't hurt mel" In further studies this category 
will be expanded to include these types of transactions. 

Table 10 classifies the object transactions according to Category 



Table 10 

Frequencies and Percentages of Object Transactions 
IJhich Were Imposed, Selected and Created 
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T\;eed 


Culster 


Roper 




f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


Can not judge 


6 


1.3 


5 


0.8 


7 


1.1 


Imposed or sugfested by 


62 


13.1 


84 


13.4 


58 


8.7 


child's mother 










Imposed or suggested by 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


child's father 












Imposed or suggested by 


2 


0.4 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


anottier adult 










Imposed or suggested by 


25 


5.3 


32 


5.1 


118 


17.7 


another child 












Imposed or suggested by a 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


3 


0.5 


non-social agent 












Selected 


377 




502 


80. 1 


478 


71.9 


Created 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Total 


473 


99.0 


625 


99.8 


664 


99.9 
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VI, Instigation of Object Transactions. This category was expanded 
from its original form (Schoggen, 1951) to differentiate the agents 
when the transaction was classified "Imposed or suggested." All the 
"imposed" items were unnecessary for this study since the father was 
present in the observations of only one family, and there were no 
other aduUa present. For these three subjects, a large majority of 
all the transactions were freely selected by the child. In general 
the large percentage of "selected" object transactions indicates that 
the subjects were free to choose their own behavior supports and that 
their behavior transactions with objects were seiaom coerced. 

Table 11 presents th^ results of Category VIII, Uniqueness of 
Behavior to the Person. The results of this classification must be 



Table 11 



Frequencies and Percentages of Object Transactions 
Classified According to Uniqueness of Behavior 

Tweed Culster Roper 



Can not judge 
Full congruence 
Minor discrepancy 
Major discrepancy 
Incongruence 



Total 



f 


% 


t 


% 


f 


y. 


7 


1.5 


6 


1.0 


7 


1.1 


292 


61.6 


438 


70.0 


543 


81.7 


126 


26.6 


148 


23.6 


104 


15.6 


35 


7.4 


35 


5.6 


3 


1.2 


14 


3.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


0.8 


474 


100.1 


627 


100.2 


667 


100.4 



considered with caution because the raters had an inadequate level of 
agreement in making these ratings. They felt that when an object 
was not used entirely appropriately by the child it was difficult to 
make the distinction between a minor and major discrepancy and therefore 
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they were not consistent in these ratings, m further uses of this 
category more specific criteria will have to be provided for each of 
the items of classification. Connie Roper most frequently (82 per cent 
of the transactions) used objects according to their intended purposes. 
For both Rachel Tweed and (Xven Culster between 30 and 38 per cent of 
the transactions were inappropriate for the objects involved to some 
degree. It is possible that this difference is related to social 
class. Middle-class children (such as Connie Roper) presumably have 
more objects which are appropriate for children and they use them 
correctly. Lower-class children are thought to have fewer objects 
and to use them in inappropriate ways. However this finding should 
be supported by the data for Category V, which describes the objects 
according to their intended degree of seriousness. In the discussion 
of that category it was stated that since there was a very low pro- 
portion of play, make-believe, and fiction objects for Connie Roper 
and (h^en Culster, they probably adapted serious objects to play pur- 
poses. If the serious objects were used for play, vbe transactinr.s 
probably should have been judged as inappropriate for th^. intended 
purpose of the objects and classified in Category V..II as a discre- 
pancy or incongruence. Therefore it would be expected that on the 
basis of Category V, Owen Culster and Connie Roper would have more 
ratings of discrepancy than Rachel Tweed. Since this was not the case 
it is likely that inconsistencies in rating, especially on Category 
VIII, have influenced the results. 
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Summary 

This study attempted to provide empirical data which could be 
used to describe differences in home environments and behavior of three 
young children from deprived and non-deprivp^ homes. The study took 
the form of an investigation of the behavior objects of throe-year-old 
children from urban and rural low- income and urban middle-income homes. 
Behavior objects are the things and people in the environment which 
the child uses as essential supports for his molar behavior. Behavior 
objects were identified in three or four specimen records covering 
approximately 90 minutes of observation of each child in his home. 
Specific criteria were used for identifying the behavior objects in 
the specimen records, and the objects were described according to 
eight descriptive categories. The Investigation yielded two kinds of 
results: 1) Frequencies and rates of occurrence of behavior objects 
and object transactions. An object transaction was defined as the 
occurrence of a particular behavior object in one unit of goal-directed 
molar behavior, or behavior episode. The total number of object 
transactions gives an indication of the rate of flow of behavior objects 
through the psychological habitat of the child. The rttes of occur- 
rence of different objects and object transactions per minute and per 
episode Indicate the rate and complexity of behavior for the child. 
A measure of the importance of each object to the child is provided by 
the number of object transactions with each different behavior object. 
2) Classification of behavior objects and object transactions. The 
behavior objects and object transactions were described according to 
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eight catesorles and the results were presented and discussed. The 
data on the measures described above were compared among the three- 
year-old children in order to identify differences in the home environ- 
ments which might be related to amount of deprivation. Some age com- 
parisons were made between the three-year-old subjects of this study 
and three eight-year-olds from an earlier study. The interpretations 
of the results reported in this paper are generally suggestive rather 
than conclusive, but they have shown that there are differences in types 
of behavior objects and object transactions in these families. The 
psychological supports for behavior vary among young children and 
their effects appear to be different in families at different economic 
levels. In this study, children from louer economic homes as compared 
to the middle-income home: 

1. dealt v;ith fewer different objects; 

2» transacted more behavior with their mothers; 

3' were provided with fewer nutritional objects; 

4. exhibited less verbal behavior; 

5. exhibited more motor behavior; and 

6. used objects according to their intended purposes less often. 
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Suggestions for Further Study 

Several revisions of the descriptive categories for classification 
of behavior objects and object transactions have been suggested in 
the above discussion. These will provide useful distinctions not made 
in this study. However the investigator and the raters felt that a 
great deal of Infornjation about the objects and the behavior of the 
children with reference to them was not covered in any way by the 
present categories. Two suggestions have been made about additional 
types of analysis. 

The first oz these is an additional category or categories which 
would classify the iwporlance of the behavior object in the trans- 
action of behavior in an episode. This category would differentiate 
the objects a child need as main supports for his behavior from those 
which were of secondary Importance to him. 

The second suggestion deals with the Interrelating of the descrip- 
tive categories. In this way the different kinds of objects, as des- 
cribed in Categories I through V, would be compared with the kinds of 
behavior the child transacttd with the objects. For example, this 
analysis could tell us how frequently objects classified as "serious" 
were used In other than serious ways, e.g., for play. Such analyses 
hold great potential for enriching the findings of this research. 

The purpose of this investigation was in part, methodological. 
It was necessary to determine whether the technique of analysis of 
hehavloi objects could be applied to records of young children from 
families at dlff«»ronr crrmomlc levels. Because the method did prove 
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useful ia dif fercntia*:lag characteristics among three young children, 
the coverage will bo extended to more subjects in the same population 
groups so that greater confidence can be placed in the differences 
which are found* 
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Cultural Deprivation As A Resear ch S uD,|ect > 

Cultural deprivation has been the subject of much research and 
discussion in recent years. Some descriptions of the "culturally 
deprived^' have been given, including in general the behavioral char- 
acteristics attributed to this group of the consequences of deprivation 
on the lives of people from impoverished areas. These include the 
high rate of school dropouts and delinquents, the tendency of deprived 
children to be mentally restricted because of lack of educational and 
cultural experiences, and the frequent occurrence of children with 
cumulative deficiences caused by a lack of skills prerequisite to suc- 
cessful school achievement (Frost & Hawkes, 1966). 
Culturally Deprived C hildren In the Schools, 

The obvious high rate of school failure of deprived children has 
led to investigation of the factors v/hich prevent such children from 
responding successfully to the public school experience. It is clear 
that children do not come to school equally prepared for the learning 
tasks of first grade (Bloom, Davis, & Hess, 1965) • Research shows that 
deprived children are poorly prepared to produce v/hat the schools 
demand (Deutsch, 1963), Therefore initial failures are almoFt inevit- 
able and there are likely to be many frustrations and disappolntm^^-nts 
for these children (Bloom et. al, , 1965), Part of the rea-^on for thes-i 
failures comes from a lack of readiness on the part of these children 
to function in the school situation. As one study found, 

The prior satisfaction of the so-called basic needs is necessary 
before human beings can become concerned with and perform higher- 
level functions. With children, the adequate satisfaction of 
nutritional needs and the need for sleep and rest he±vj\t ms the 
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probability of their being able uo pertonn competently in school 
situations. Adequate living conditions, clothing, exercise, and 
the availability of medical care—all contribute to the heightened 
probability of Increased capability in school situations (Bloom 
et al., 1965, p. 8). 

In the case of deprived children It is likely that such needs have 
not been met satisfactorily. 

In addition to factors connected with basic health needs, deprived 
children from restrictive environments are likely to behave and respond 
in ways that are foreign to the expectations of the schools. Deutsch 
(1966) states the problem clearly: 

It is not simply that the children lack skills— there is an 
incongruity between the skills that the children have and the 
kinds of skills that the school demands. And the school cannot 
appropriately use and functionally attach the skills of the 
children to it (p. 146). 

llcCandless (1967, pp. 586-593) has listed thirteen principles of 

middle-class value or belief and looked at them from the point of view 

of the child from a lower-class family. This description makes clearer 

the wide differences in values that exist and which often nay cause 

conflict and failure for a lower-class child in middle-class oriented 

schools. The thirteen principles are summarized as follows; 

1. God and religion: There is often a religious gap between the 
middle-class teacher who is likely to belong to the Episcopalian, 
M<^«-JuwHc,t, Presbyterian, Baptist, or Jewish church and the lower-class 
student whose family belongs to one of the fundamentalist Protestant 
sects of the Roman Catholic Church or may not attend church at all. 

2. Cleanliness: Lower-class children eome Lypically from large 
families who livo In Uomcp. with cold water or no running water at alJ.. 
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In such circumstances there is much coMpatition for the amount of 
water available, and mothers are often too busy to spend time scrubbing 
children or their clothes. Thus cleanliness becomes a luxury which 
such families can hardly afford and must do without, and so it becomes 
regulated to a low place in their hierarchy of values. 

3. Thrift: "One must have money to save money, and one must 
have a faith in the dependability of the future if one Is to plan for 
it.'' This is not the typical case of the lower-class child and his 
family* Such a child learns that the supply of almost everything is 
limited, and his v/ay to survive is to take what he can when it is 
available, 

4. Putting reason before emotion: The lower-class child has 
no opportunity to learn such a value. In his experience, '^Reasoning 
breeds delay of action and serves to reduce the intensity of behavior," 
thus making it hard for him to survive ^'In the tooth-and-claw existence 
which for hin^ is almost routine/' Hence, he not only does not share 
his middle-class teacher's value but holds one opposite to it. 

5. Strong emotion, particularly sexual and aggressive emotion, 
should not be manifested: "When one is battling for survival, intense 
enotion facilitiates and spurs action." 

6. Socially acceptable expression of agression: This makes little 
sense to the lower-class child. "He has not seen people, his parents 

oi hi a peers, behave in such a fashion." 

7. Repression of sex: Persons from the lower social classes 

are freer and more cocinl In their expression of sex, Including talking 
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about as well as indulging in sex. "Lower-class children, partly 
because of their livln;> arrangODents, live openly with sex to a degree 
that is Inconceivable in a middle-class family. What is sacred and 
taboo for the middle-class teacher in the area of sex may be a matter 
of indulgence and free expression for the lower-class child. Hence, 
the child may pose a distinct threat to the controlled and perhaps 
Inhibited teacher." 

8. Distaste for filthy talk, "Impure" accents, and messy grammar: 
The lower-class child shares little of this with his oiidtlle-class 
teacher. Ho is "interested only in communication, not in form." 

9. Disdain for overindulgence in alcohol: "To people from the 
lower class, alcohol and sex often afford the only available, albeit 
transitory, escapes fror\ an all too prim reality." 

10. Honesty: "Although the two classes may not be so far apart 
in endorsing honesty as they are in endorsing other values, there are 
p.enuine differences in drive, and probably in practice.** 

11. Hard v;ork and self-discipline result in success: The lov;er- 
class child does not see evidence for such a belief in the experiences 
of the adults near him who work hard doing such things as swinging a 
pick, and yet remain day laborers with very little security throughout 
their lives. "Our society is not or^ani^ed to demonstrate to the 
lower-ciass child the virtues of hard work and self-di.^cipllnc ; but 
his failure to appreciate these virtues leave him, psychologically, 
far removed from his middle-class teacher." 
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12. Doing one's duty cind living ut> to the expectations of others 
There is nothing in the lower-class child's learning to convince him 
that such behavior pays off favorably* 

11. Learning for the sake of learning: Such intellectual satis- 
factions are not available in most lower-class homes, and do not help 
the child in the business of day-to-day survival. '^In addition, 
higher education, which might prepare the child for an 'easy' job, 
is out of the question for practical rear^ons," 

Of these thirteen values, in only two (religion and honesty) is there 
less than complete divergence between the lower and middle class atti-- 
tudes* This lack of shared values results in poor communication and 
lack of effort to understand each other. "The failure of teachers 
to understand such youngsters probably retards the education of at 
least one fourth of a nation, and is certainly related to one of our 
most serious educational problems," 
The K'ced_ To Invest l<:ate Th£ Hotrc ri-ivlLonment . 

In order to further understand the behavioral characteristics of 
deprived school-age children and prepare for adjustments within the 
school situation, it is obvious that the lives of these children prior 
to their entrance in first grade must be examined. Bloom (1965) say<? 
*'the roots of their problem may in large part be traced to their ex- 
periences in homes which do not transmit the cultural patterns neces- 
sary for tlie types of learning characteristic of the schools and the 
larger society (p. 4)," L'tudles repeatedly shov; that the home is tlie 
single most important Influence on the intellectual and emotional 
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develo^^nsiat of catldrcn^ particularly la the \)reschool yearo (Uloon 
et al., 1965). Bloom found that the first few years of life, spent 
In the home, are of tremendouj; Importance for all that follows* "Change 
in inaiiy characteristics becomes more and more difficult with increasing 
age and only the most powerful environmental conditions are likely to 
produce significant chanpes at later stages of life (Bloom et al., 
1965, p, 85)/' It is factors in the liome, such as the amount of 
parental interest in learning, the objects in the house, and the en- 
couragement the child is given in convpjrsation and general learning 
which have been found to be significant Influences on the language 
and cognitive development, development of interest in learning, atten- 
tion span, and motivation of the child (Bloom et al. , 1965). 
IjjIlPX^^ilQiL?. ill Child >>E nv i r o nme n t Interaction to Developm ental Processes , 

Research as proved tliat the interaction between a child and his 
environrent is crucial to the intellectual and perceptual development 
of the child. The very young cliild begins to perceive aspects of the 
world around him, and perceptual development takes place through the 
sensory modalities such as vision, hearing, touch, and even taste 
and smell. 

Perceptual development is stimulated by environments which are 
ricL in the range of experiences available; v;hich make use of 
gaiTies, toys, and many objects for manipulation: and in which 
there is frequent interaction between the child and adults at 
mcenls, pl,^ytimes, and throughout the day. At the beginning of 
first grade there are differences between culturally deprived 
and culturally advantaged children in the am.ount and variety of 
experiences they have had and in their perceptual development. 
The typical middle-class home provides a very complex environ- 
ment for the child* s early perceptual development, and this 
Kives these children some advantage In the early years of school 
(Hloom et al. , 1965, p. 13). 
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In a more theoretical framework^ P-'aget aloo points out the Im- 
portance of constant interaction between the child and his environment 
in the developmental process. A number of principles relevant to the 
understanding of the educative process come from Piaget's work: 

(1) The persistence of action sequences which form a cognitive 
structure (schemata for the child depends upon opportunity for 
use, 

(2) There is continuous development through use and stimulation. 

(3) Accommodation by the child depends upon a proper match 
between existing mental structure (schemata) and objects encoun- 
tered. 

(4) The greater the variety of situations to which the child 
must accommodate his behavioral structures, the more differen- 
tiated and mobile they become, the more rapid la his rate of 
intellectual development, and the greater is his range of interest 
in nex; ideas and exper ences. 

(5) Gradual change occurs in mental structures as i result of 
the continuous interaction of the child and his environment. 

(6) The rate of development appears to be the result of a 
variety of stimulations during infancy and early childhood (Frost 
ec al. , 1966, p. 7). 

In line v;iLh studies on intellectual ?Jid perceptual development 
is the research on the lieredity versus environment controversy as 
re^^ards the I.O. In the past, differences in children's I.Q. were 
attributed larf;ely to native endowment* very little of the variation 
v;as attributed to the effects of environment. Ilora recent research 
has shown tliat for children growing up under adverse circumstances 
the I.O. may be depressed by a significant amount (Bloom et al., 1965). 
The young child in an impoverished environment generally lives under 
crowded conditions and in situations v;hich ''can act to deter his 
intellectual development by presenting him i;ith such a constricted 
encounter with the world that his innate potential is barely tapped 
(Pettigrev;, 1966, p. IIA).'' 
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References for this section include those listed in the previous 
list of references plus the following: 

Deutsche The disadvantaged child and the learning process. In 
A. U. Passow (Ed*)» Education in depr essed areas . New York; 
Teachers Collepe Press, 1963. 

Pa3Sow, A. H. (Ed.) Educ ation in depressed areas. Nev; York: Teachers 
College Press, 1963. 

Pettigiew, T. F. Megro American intelligence: a new look at an old 
controversy. In J. L. Frost fit G. R. Hawkes (Eds.), The disad- 
vanta^.ed child. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 
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Cate^,ory 


Column 


Trans. No. 


1-4 


Observ. No. 


5-8 




Epis. Mo. 


9-11 




ObJ. No. 


12-14 


I. 


Soc-NS 


15 


II. 


Relat. S. 


16 


III. 


Source MS 


17 


IV. 


Funct, NS 


18 


V. 


Realism 


19 


VI. 


Obj. Trans. 


20-21 


VII. 


Instlg. 


22 


VIII. 


Uniq. 


23 



o 
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APPENDIX C 
SAMPLE imi PORTA- PUNCH CARD 



o 
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APPENDIX D 
ALPHABETICAL LISTS OF BEHAVIOR 
OBJECTS WITH THE NUIJBER 
OF TRANSACTIONS 
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Alphabetical List of Behavior Objects With 
Number of Object Transactions (f ) 
Tweed 



J i„ V 


IxCXO 


12. Ui 


12.02 


12 .08 


Tott 














89 


Amitruyi ufispecirxcQ 


0 


0 


2 


2 


A3 
*t 'J 




U 


0 


1 


I 


7 J 


oasivec , in wnicn toys are Kept , 


0 


7 


0 


7 




xciuiiury y Xritgc 










87 




r% 
U 


u 


1 


1 


23 


RoH Ktml^ An/4 T\nv>f* ^»><<vmo 


X 


u 


X 




112 


ueuopxcaUy on UnbpcwXI.16u U^u 


v 


I 


A 
U 


X 


63 


•^v.<l-C ] Ullbpt^CXXXUQ V-l/ 


n 
u 


u 


X 


1 

I 


13 




n 


u 


u 


3 


48 


uuutb| Doufi 1 owrij wnxce xGaviier 


n 
u 


n 
U 


A 

*» 


/ 

4 


58 


uuui. ^ WIIXL.C x.tjot.ciBry rxgnty ovtu 


A 

u 


n 




O 
J 




i^ooip , wfjiLe x&3cner> i.6xCy own 


U 


U 


J 


J 


21 


Doouj toy, pxasLxCi STnaLx, rea 


0 


/ 


U 


ft 

y 


15 


ouoLj xxgnCj t\ooert s 


X 


U 


U 


X 




£>O0C8| DOtni KODeZTC 8 


U 


U 


1 


X 


ox 


uaDxiiiii: , uexc co wasning itiacnine, 


n 
U 


U 


X 


1 




111 ts. XU 










Ju 


t.ar, DiacKj plastic 


1 


0 


0 


1 


■JO 


v-^ar, Dxuei pxastic 


1 


0 


U 


1 




Car J brovm, plastic 


1 


0 


0 


1 


J4 


i-ar, yexxow, pxastic 


I 


0 


u 


1 


jD 


Car, [^.andy's with motor 




r\ 
U 


0 


2 


17 


Oar, Robert s 


2 


5 


0 


7 




Cars, Rachel's four (blue, black. 


2 


f\ 
\} 


0 


2 




brown , ye llow) wi th toy garage 










7n 


ocixing, or xiving roora 


Q 


0 


X 


L 




tiuaxr, uy Kitcrien caoxc 


1 
X 


u 


U 


1 


71 


Chair, overstuffed, armchair, near 


0 


0 


3 


3 




television and bedroom door 










4 


Chair, overstuf fedi rocking, old 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Chair, child-size, green, folding 


1 


0 


2 


3 


79 


Chest, cedar 


0 


0 


1 


1 


69 


Clothes, hanging in closet in bedroom 


0 


0 


1 


1 


76 


Comb, unspecified 


0 


0 


2 


2 


30 


Couch, in living room 


1 


1 


1 


3 


27 


Cracker, one piece (1) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


28 


Cracker, one piece (2) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Al 


Cracker (1) 


0 


0 


1 


1 


54 


Crackers, fev? from package, oVvTi 


0 


0 


4 


i; 


74 


Crackers, package of, on table 


0 


0 


1 


1 


67 


Crackers, Robert's 


0 


0 


1 


1 
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Tweed 





lit le 


i O A 1 

12, 01 


12.02 


12.08 


Total 














7 '5 


Crackers, 2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


OU 


Crib, 6-year size 


0 


0 


1 


1 


iUU 


Cup, blue, plastic 


0 


1 


A 

0 


1 

1 


DO 


uiaper 


0 


A 


4 


4 




DollSi two, collective 


Q 


2 


A 


I 




Virs 11 {^\ 
UO X i \1.J 


y 


I 


A 
U 


1 




uOll ) 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 Ci/t 


i-'Oii, ueaci or k,^) 


AT 

OL 


1 


A 

0 


1 

1 


XUb 


Doll, body of (3) 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 /• 


Doll, large, unspecified (4) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


lU/ 


Dress, doll No. 3 


0 


1 


0 


1 


111 

111 


Dresser, in bedroom 


0 


1 


0 


J. 




Feet, both, ovn\ 


0 


2 


7 


9 


77 


Foot, right, o^m 


0 


1 


1 


2 


ft A 


teec, both, Randy s 


A 


A 


1 


1 


1 0 


Floor, in living room 


1 


0 


0 


1 


32 


Garage, blue plastic 


4 


0 


0 


4 


16 


Guitar, broken 


1 


1 


0 


2 




Handle of lid of wood-burning stove 


0 


0 


1 


1 




iiands, both, o\m 


0 


0 


1 


i 




iJands, both, Vera s 


■1 

1 


A 

0 


A 


1 


"70 
/O 


Hat, Robert s 


0 


0 


2 


2 


45 


Head, oun 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4d 


Kleenex (1) 


0 


0 


1 


1 


U3 


Kleenex {/.) 


0 


0 


1 


1 


yi 


Knife, paring 


0 


0 


1 


1 


-> J 


Lanp , china merry-f^o-round , next to 


0 


0 


1 






so fa 












Lep:s, both ot^i 


A 


0 


1 


1 


D / 


Leg, rl^^^ht, own 


A 


A 


1 

i 


1 


OD 


Legs, both, Robert's 


A 


A 


i 


1 


1 7 
1 / 


Money order, unspecified 


1 
1 


A 


A 
U 


1 




ilot her 


23 


34 




AO 

92 




Mother and Robert, collective 


0 


0 


1 


1 


105 


Mother and P.andy, collective 


0 


1 


0 


1 


94 


Mother, Robert, Randy, collective 


0 


2 


0 


2 


114 


Moutli, o\n 


0 


4 


0 


4 


47 


Nose, ovm 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Observer (E,B.) 




0 


5 


19 


95 


Observer (D*S») 


0 


5 


0 


5 


113 


Pants stretcher, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


10 


Pebble, small 


1 


0 


0 


1 


18 


Pen, unspecified 


2 


0 


0 


2 


73 


Picture, painted on cardboard v;ith 


0 


0 


8 


8 




snail calendar at botton\ 
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'Ajeed 

Object Title 12.01 12.02 .12.08 Total 

tlo. 



49 


Plate with spoon, Robert's 


0 


0 


1 


1 


118 


Plate, toy, doll's 


0 


1 


0 


1 


53 


Plate, own 


0 


0 


1 


1 


75 


Radio, clock, plastic front of 
Randy, brother 


0 


0 


4 


4 


5 


12 


8 


19 


39 


22 


Randy and Robert, brothers, collective 


4 


1 


4 


9 


9 


Robert, brother 


7 


19 


30 


56 


108 


Rup.s, near bedroom door 


0 


2 


0 


2 


110 


Rug, orange, scatter, near Vera' a bed 


0 


1 


0 


1 


14 


Saliva, ovm 


1 


0 


0 


I 


101 


Saucer from toy basket (1) 


0 


2 


0 


2 


102 


Saucer from toy basket (2) 


0 


1 


0 


1 


103 


Saucers, several, from toy basket, 
collective 


- 


1 


0 


1 


90 


Screw, small, wooden 


0 


0 


1 


1 


8 


Screwdriver, blue, plastic, child's 


4 


0 


0 


4 


116 


Shoes, both, ovm 


0 


1 


0 


1 


97 


Shoe, right, o\n\ 


0 


3 


0 


3 


109 


Giioe, left, own 


0 


1 


0 


1 


121 


Shoes, and socks, both, own 


0 


1 


0 


1 


62 


Socks, both, own 


0 


1 


4 


5 


60 


Sock, left, own 


0 


0 


1 


1 


61 


Sock, right, own 


0 


1 


1 


2 


6 


Sock, one, white, o\m 


2 


0 


0 


2 


42 


Spoon, own 


0 


0 


2 


2 


50 


Stove, wood-burning in living room 


0 


1 


2 


3 


120 


Sv/itch, for punlslment, mother's 


0 


1 


0 


1 


56 


Switch on lamp, china merry-go-round 


0 


0 


1 


1 


25 


Table , in kitchen 


1 


0 


0 


1 


86 


Telephone, on wall in living room 


0 


0 


1 


1 


40 


Television which worked, in living 
room, near kitchen door 


0 


5 


0 


5 


20 


Tonj>ue , ov;n 


1 


1 


0 


2 


19 


Tongue, Vera's 


1 


0 


0 


1 


92 


Toys, all, in basket 


0 


15 


0 


15 


117 


Toy, small, green, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


115 


Toy, squeak (1) 


0 


1 


0 


1 


119 


Toy, squeak (2) 


0 


1 


0 


1 


7 


Vera, sister 


8 


3 


0 


11 


11 


Wall, in living room, next to kitchen 


1 


0 


0 


1 


82 


U.Tshinp machine in kitchen 


0 


0 


1 


1 


39 


t.'heel, for snail unspecified toy car 


1 


0 


0 


1 
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Alph abetical List of Behavior^ Oblocts l/ith 
Number of Obj ect Trans actions (f ) 
Culster. 



UUJ cC t 


i 1 1 16 


01#03 


01, 04 


01, 08 


01, 09 


Tot, 
















11^ 


Da<>, cellophane witii 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 




fruitcake In it 












1 10 
i J/ 


Dag, plastic, for Stenomask 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


by 


Beans, cooking on stove 


0 


0 


0 


1 


i 




Beans, white, own 


1 
X 


U 


A 


A 

0 


1 




Bell, on red ribbon around 














neck of autograph dog 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 




Blessing, said before meal 


1 


0 


A 


A 

0 


1 




Bookshelves in living room 


0 


A 

0 


2 


0 


2 


"70 


Boots, both, go-- go style, 


0 


0 


A 


7 


7 




rnptner ^ 












73 


Boot, right, p.o-go, motiier s 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


7 


Boots, left, go-go- mother s 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


89 


Cottle, baby. Earl s 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


97 


J^read, crust (1) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 




nread, crust (2; 


0 


0 


A 

0 


1 


1 


1 ri 


Bread, spoon, owii 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


86 


Broom 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


Tin 

119 


Boy outside, unspecified 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


34 


Cake, honeybun 


0 


8 


0 


0 


3 


133 


Cans, garba^^^e, next to sink 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


:53 


Cc!nuy, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


xAi 


Candy bar. North Pole 


0 


0 


o 


0 


8 


145 


Cardboard, m horth Pole candy 














bar 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


127 


Cheek, rip.ht, own 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


31 


Cheeks, both, oi^m 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 




Chest, own 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


20 


Christmas tree, aluninum in 














living room 


5 


0 


0 


0 


5 


93 


Cif.arette, butt of (1) 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


101 


Cij-areLta, butt of (2) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


.1 


102 


Cigarette, butt of (3) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


103 


Cigarette, butt of (4) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


105 


Cord, extension 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


80 


Couch , in living room 


0 


0 


2 




6 


12 


Counter separating kitchen and 














living room 


3 


0 


5 


1 


9 


113 


Cup , unspecified 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


82 


Dictet machine 


0 


0 


0 


4 




117 


Dish drainer 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 
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Object 


Title 


01. 03 


01 Oil 

VX * 


V X « V/O 


01 OQ 
ux • vyy 


i U L 1 


No. 














1^8 




0 


0 


1 1 

•1 X 


A 

V 


1 1 
X X 


79 


Doll. lar(>fi 


0 


0 


A 




0 


88 


Doorframe 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


146 


Dnuohniif flnnl ^ c 


n 


A 

V 


X 


A 


1 

X 


81 


Earl, babv brother 


0 


0 




A 


6 
\j 


8 


Eyes, both> own 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


17 


Father 


14 


6 


A 

\j 


1 

X 


21 

Cf X 


25 


Pa t h e r an d Ea r 1 


1 


0 


A 

V/ 


A 


1 

X 


44 


Feet, both, o^^ 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


33 


Food, oiate J ootatoes. white 


5 


0 


A 
\j 


A 

\j 


5 




bean J , spaghetti, spoon bread j 














ov;n 












13 


Food. olatG! v/hite beans 


1 


0 


A 


A 


1 

X 




potatoes. SDaphetti^ flooon 














I ^ CL\X ^ a /ClllUCl o 












135 




n 

VJ 


0 


L 


A 


O 

c 


112 


1^Y*lll f* f*a Wp In P A 1 1 r»ll 1^ '^T*»P hi a fj 




n 


9 


A 
U 


L, 


137 




0 


0 


1 

X 


A 


1 

X 


121 




0 


0 


X 


A 
\j 


1 

X 


70 


L u<3^\%^ 1 pall UJL 


u 


n 
u 


A 


£. 


o 

£, 


llA 


niA<5<i n1 i vpy I'^ia 1 If p f ^ <i 

VyXXVCL tiaXtN^L ^9 


0 


A 

\J 


1 

X 


A 
\j 


1 

X 


113 


^■^Xao^j LILloL' v- U X X XCvi 


A 

V 


0 




A 


O 


10 


God 


1 

X 


0 


0 


A 


X 


129 




0 


0 


1 

X 


A 
\j 


1 

X 


67 


HaI r nnfhpr' q 


0 


A 

v* 


A 
\j 


1 
X 


1 

X 


66 


Hair. t</;5fi nf rinll**? hri c?h^ 


0 


A 
\j 


A 

V 


7 
c 


2 




reddii^jh— or^inpp 












7 




1 

X 


A 
v> 


A 

\j 


A 


J- 


26 


liand ri oht" r>K»m 

i.XK, IIW, vV/ll 


1 

X 


0 


1 

X 


1 

X 


'X 

■J 


28 


Hnn ri 1 p f ^ owti 

* I Cll I I..* J X^>LC| WWII 


1 


A 


A 
\j 


A 


1 

X 


91 


linnc>PT. wifp cof\t ( 1 \ 




A 

V 


A 
\j 


X 


1 

X 


93 


Hrin<*er. w1t*p (^n;it (7^ 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


94 


llan{>pr. i/ire. roAt 


0 


0 


A 

V/ 


1 

X 


1 

X 


95 


Hau^^er. wlre^ mat plonoated 


0 


0 


0 




3 




(4) 












6 


Head , own 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 

X 


131 


Kevs - to oh^prvpr^a fR-M-^ rnr 


0 


0 


1 

X 


0 


1 

X 


134 


I'nif e 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1_ 


29 


Lights on Chris ttnas tree 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


21 


Li^ht at top of ChriatTnas tree 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


32 


Magazine (1) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


36 


Uagazine on sofa (2) 


0 


9 


0 


0 


9 


43 


Maga/ine lying in niddle of 


0 


4 


0 


0 


l\ 




iivinr' room floor (3) 












51 


Ma:;aEine (A) 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


52 


Mar^a^-ine (5) 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


53 


Magazine (6) 


0 


3 


0 


0 
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55 


Magazine (7) 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


57 


Magazine (8) 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


58 


Magazine (9) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


X 


59 


Magazine on arm of sofa (10) 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


126 


Man, unidentified 


0 


0 


5 


0 


5 


1 


Mother 


14 




30 




116 


56 


Mother, father. Opal, collective 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


120 


Mother and Wanda, collective 


0 


0 


7 


0 


7 


92 


Nail in wall 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


152 


Neck, ov/n 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


84 


Nose, own 






0 


2 


2 


54 


Object, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


116 


Observer (13. M.) 


0 


0 


8 


0 




9 


Observer (J.R.) 


6 


/l 


0 


0 


10 


68 


Observer (D.S.) 


0 


0 


0 


15 


15 


35 


Oliver ivfalker, brother 


0 


5 


9 


8 


22 


38 


Opal, sister 


0 


28 


8 


21 


57 


139 


Opal and aunt (Mrs. Culster's 
sister) 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


130 


Oven 


0 


0 


A 


0 


A 


48 


Page, in magazine (1) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 

X 


50 


Page, in magazine (2) 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


49 


Page, piece of, in unspecified 
mapazine 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


78 


Pants, rubber, Earl's, on large 
doll 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


59 


Pants, o\m 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


83 


Paper, long strip 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


149 


Paper, piece of, bill 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 

C 


147 


Pencil, large, child-size 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


Pencil and paper used for 
drawing 


1 


0 


0 


0 


I 


8 


Penny, own (1) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


96 


Penny (2) 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


122 


Penny (3) 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


123 


Penny (4) 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


37 


Picture, car advertisement, 
foldout, in magazine No. 2 


0 




0 


0 


4 


46 


Picture of unldetitifled girl 
in magazine No. 2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


41 


Picture of red and blue letter- 
ing in maj-azine Ko. 2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


47 


Picture of sunset with bright 
sun in magazine Ho. 2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


39 


Picture of something on page in 
magazine Wo. 2 (1) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


I 


40 


Picture of something in 
magazine No. 2 (2) 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 
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No. 



/. c 
4J 


Picture unspecified in maga- 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




ziac iio. 2 (3^ 












71 


riastlc tstrlp 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


23 


Plate y own 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


on 


Potato, peelings on floor 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


c ^ 


Potatoes, on oim dinner plate 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


uu 


Purse , turquoise > coin 


0 


0 


5 


1 


6 




Kecora, where a Ya Find That 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 




rreccy oirX; 












1 no 


Record, unspecified 


u 


0 


0 


1 


1 




Record player in plastic 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 
















X JO 


Kecoro pxayer> am and neeole of 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


A. 


ir.iDDon, red, around necK ot 


0 


0 


9 


0 


9 


01 


autograph dog 












hatcnel, book, wanua s 


0 


0 


0 


1 


■\ 
1. 




Scab on ovm arm 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


X JO 


Screw, in ii^etal frame in kitchen 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 1 


Shirt, omi 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 




Shoes, both, ovm 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 




Shoe, rlfi;ht own 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


107 


bonj , Candy Kisses on record 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


OJ 


Soup, burned in pan 


0 


0 


0 




4 


c Z 


Spaghetti, on o^m dinner plate 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


UH 


Spoon, large, used to stir soup 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 




Spoon beside own plate at dinner 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


111 

XXI 


Spoon , own 


0 


0 


3 


0 


3 


JU 


Stool at counter (1) 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


OQ 


Stool at counter (2) 


0 


0 


3 


1 


4 


X4Z 


stove, in kitchen 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


XO 


Tele vis ion 


7 


0 


0 


0 


7 


125 


Towel , Kanda' s 


0 


0 


5 


0 


5 


87 


Trash, Hand-Aid, paper, etc. 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


77 


irousers, ovAi 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 




TJiin/^'a c^ c? f* O V* 
<^ CXI I VI d, &>X^UCX 


7 


J 






/ o 
40 


11 


V;anda and Opal, siblings, 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 




collective 












62 


W.mda, Opal, Oliver, siblings 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 




collective 












16 


Water, glass of, owii 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


65 


VJindow in kitchen 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


115 


V,'indow sill in kitchen 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


144 


Wrapper from North Pole candy 
bar 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


76 


Zipper, of right go-p,o boot 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


73 


Zipoir, of left go-go boot, 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 



riotner ' s 
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93 


ATikle, right, own 


0 


0 


2 


2 


17 


^pple, unspecified (1) 


0 


2 


0 


2 


147 


Apple, unspecified (2) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


148 


Apple sandwich, own 


1 


0 


0 


1 


16C 


Apple veal 


1 


0 


0 


1 


41 


Arm, Mother's, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


153 


Ariii» right, own 


1 


0 


0 


1 


179 


Bag, plastic, Portia's 


1 


0 


0 


1 


119 


Banana, half, own 


0 


0 


4 


4 


134 


Banana, unspecified (1) 


0 


0 


1 


i 


146 


Banana, unspecified (2) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


15 


3ench at picnic table in kitchen 


0 


1 


4 


5 


39 


Benches, of 2 tables outside 
1 from each, collective 


0 


3 


0 


3 


8 


Bolof>na, package with one piece in it 


0 


1 


0 


1 


124 


Boiogiia, 1 piece, foldtd w/peanuC butter 


0 


0 


2 


2 


149 


Bologna, 1 piece, ovm 


4 


0 


0 


4 


96 


Bolster, 1, on floor in dovmstairs 
playrooin 


0 


0 


2 


2 


86 


Boy, age 15, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


132 


Brown, color in song 


0 


0 


1 


1 


137 


liutter 


0 


0 


1 


1 


36 


Carton, large cardboard containing ducks 


0 


1 


0 


1 


14 


Chair, hiph, own 


0 


1 


2 


3 


136 


Chair, Phil's 


0 


0 


1 


I 


19 


Cheese, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 




18 


Cheese and crackers 


0 


1 


0 


1 


71 


Child, unidentified 


0 


1 


0 


] 


78 


Constance, friend 


0 


1 


0 


i 


50 


Cookie, Martie's with pink Icing 
Cookie, half of Martle's V7lth pink 


0 


1 


0 


1 


51 


0 


1 


0 


1 


52 


Cookie, part of half of Martle's with 
pink icing 


0 


3 


0 


3 


17 


Cookies, Portia's uncpecified 


1 


0 


0 




187 


Cookie, frosted, animal (1) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


183 


Cookie, frosted, animal, half (1) 


1 


0 


0 


1 


189 


Cookie, Phil's frosted, aninal (2) 


I 


0 


0 


I 


190 


Cookie, piece of No. 2 


2 


0 


0 


2 
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102 


Cot bed in dm'/nstalrs playroom 


1 


0 


0 


1 


23 


Crust of bread, o\m 


0 


1 


0 


1 


60 


Dec, sister 


0 


2 


13 


15 


91 


Dishwasher 


0 


1 


0 


1 


97 


Doll house, Phil's make-believe under 
piano 


0 


0 


1 


1 


29 


^'oor, slidi.ig ;U3ss, leading to deck 


1 


7 


1 


9 


105 


Door from dovmstairs playroom into 
garage 


0 


D 


1 


1 


140 


Draperies by slldinp doors 


0 


0 


1 


1 


55 


Dresser, o^^n 


0 


I 


0 


1 


61 


Duck, Batman 


0 


8 


0 


8 


38 


Duck, Robin 


0 


7 


0 


7 


37 


Ducks (2) Batman & Robin, collectlv«; 


0 


16 


0 


16 


150 


Edgar, Phil's friend 


15 


0 


0 


15 


64 


trie, Randy's friend 


0 


1 


0 


1 


38 


Eric, Randy, Phil, collective 


0 


1 


0 


1 


155 


Roper family, entire, collective 


1 


0 


0 


1 


32 


Feet, both, ovm 


0 


1 


0 


1 


103 


Feet, both, Phil's 


0 


0 


1 


1 


131 


Finger, index, right, o\m. 


1 


0 


0 


1 


121 


Finger, index, left, own 


0 


0 


3 


3 


123 


Finf^ers of right hand, own 


4 


0 


3 


7 


27 


Finj^ers, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


22 


Fingers, riglit, three 


0 


1 


0 


1 


ia3 


Finger, right, unspecified, Edgar's 


1 


0 


0 


1 


141 


Flora, baby sister 


2 


0 


0 


2 


122 


Food, general, unspecified 


0 


0 


1 


1 


40 


Foot, right, own 


0 


1 


0 


1 


20 


Foot, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


54 


Fritu, oi\e, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


90 


Glass, own 


0 


1 


0 


X 


125 


Glass of milk, own 


0 


0 


1 


1 


173 


Glass, Portia's, unspecified 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1S6 


Glass, Phil's, unspecified 

Glasses, Portia's, Ldgar's, Connie's, 

Piiil's 


0 


0 


1 


1 


lb5 


0 


0 


1 


1 


68 


Glenn, Phil's friend 


0 


3 


0 


3 


43 


Grass 


0 


1 


0 


1 


113 


Hair, own 


0 


0 


2 


2 


ilO 


Hand, ovm, left 


0 


0 




1 


111 


Hand, right, lee's 


0 


0 


1 


1 


o5 


Hands , both, own 


0 


1 


0 


1 


184 


Hands, both, Kdgnr's 


1 


0 


0 


1 


120 


Honey, sniall pool on plate 


0 


0 


5 


5 


139 


Honey on table, small bit 


0 


0 


1 


1 
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JLUO 


Hose> in backyard 
Hou3Gj Roper's, ov?n 


0 


0 


2 


2 


/ u 


0 


1 


0 


1 




Lep,y, own, both 


0 


0 


1 


1 




Leotards, own 


0 


.1 


v) 


1 


X J u 


buncuj ov7n 




U 


0 


i 




Luncn, rnl 1 s 




0 


0 


1 


1 AO 


Luncli, Portia's 




0 


0 


1 


1 70 
\. i C 


Lunch, Kd^^ar, Portia's collective 




0 


0 


1 


1 AO 


riapazine, unspecified 




0 


0 


1 


c 

!> 


Ilarie, sister 


0 


12 


6 


18 


xu 


Marie > Randy, Patience, Woody, Wade, 
Constance, Glen, Eric, Patience's 
friend 


0 




Q 




AO 


Martie, friend of Trudy 


0 


8 


0 


8 




Milk, glass of, own (1) 


0 


1 


0 


1 


/ 


lilk, glass or, o^m C2) 


5 


0 


0 


5 


io J 


rlilk, Pliil s gJass of 


2 


0 


0 


2 




Milk, glass of, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


7 


Nxxk, sinaxl glass of, own \S) 


0 




0 




i /O 


MiiK, giass ot, fcagar s 


r 
0 


0 


0 


6 


1 07 


iiiXk, small amount spillea on table 


1 


0 


0 


1 

1 


X 


i lO cne r 


/X 


7 

1 




JO 


A 7 


Mouth, own 


0 


2 


0 






l^apkln, crumpled and dirty 


u 


e 
-) 


u 


r 
_? 


161 


ilapkin, paper, own (1) 


7 


0 


0 


7 


^ A9 


Napkin, paper, Phil's 


4 


n 
U 


0 


4 


194 


Tapkin, ovm (2) 


5 


0 


0 


5 




IN a p kin holder 


I 


0 


0 


2 




Nose, own 


0 


2 


1 


3 




1 ose , Fiill s 


0 


0 


1 


1 




ujjjeccs unspecii-xea, neici oy uxcnn 


u 


X 


u 


X 


9 


Observer (E,3,) 


0 


10 


0 


10 


99 


Observer (D.S.) 


3 


0 


2 


5 


26 


Orange, Patience's friend's 


0 


1 


0 


1 


25 


Orringe, unspecified 


0 


1 


0 


1 


101 


?ant3, o\m, wearinp whom 


2 


0 


0 


2 


116 


Paper plate (1) 


0 


0 


1 


1 


117 


Paper plate, xz/Santa Claus on it, own 
(2) 


0 


0 


1 


1 


A; 


160 laper tov/el, place mat, own 
Paper towel, place ni-it, o\%rn 


5 


2 


0 


7 


11 


Patience, sister 


0 


3 


6 


9 


106 


Patience, Vera, Trudy, collective 


0 


0 


1 


1 


IJO 


Patience, Dee, Uoody, Randy, Vera, 


0 


0 


3 


3 



Trudy, collective 
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118 


Tatience, Phil, Woody, Randy, Mother, 
Dee, Marie, Trudy Alice, Vera, 
collective 


0 


0 


3 


3 


65 


Patience and friend, collective 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2A 


Patience's friend 


0 


1 


0 


1 


3 


Peanut butter 


0 


1 


2 


3 


2 


Peanut butter jar, lid of 


0 


1 


0 


1 


48 


Peanut butter on mouth, o\m 


0 


2 


0 


2 


35 


Phil, brother 


36 


15 


34 


86 


28 


Plill, Trudy, Hartie, collective 


0 


3 


0 


3 


81 


Phil and Glenn, collective 


0 


1 


0 


I 


175 


Phil and Edftar, collective 


2 


0 


0 


2 


177 


Phil, Edfar, Portia, collective 


2 


0 


0 


2 


95 


Piano, in playroom dowstairs 


0 


0 


4 


4 


98 


Piano stool by piano in playroom 


0 


0 


1 


1 


16 


Place mat with sandwich, ovm 
collective 


0 


0 


1 


1 


164 


Portia and lidpar, collective 


3 


0 


0 


3 


1.68 


Portia, friend 


11 


0 


0 


11 


IC^f 


Post in dovmstairs playroom 

Potty, small child's portable toilet 


0 


0 


1 


1 




4 


0 


0 


4 


59 


Railing, at steps which lead from deck 
to yard 


1 


2 


0 


3 


44 


Randy, brother 


1 


2 


2 


5 


79 


Randy, Trudy, Eric, Phil, Hartie, 
collective 


0 


1 


0 


1 


42 


Randy ana others, unspecified, 
collective 


0 


2 


0 


2 


58 


Randy and Eric, collective 


0 


4 


0 


4 


129 


Randy and '/oody, collective 


0 


0 


2 


2 


87 


oand from bottom of wagon 


0 


1 


0 


1 


73 


Sandbox in yard 


0 


1 


0 


1 


126 


Sandwich, unspecified 


0 


0 


1 


1 


6 


Sandv7ich, peanut butter and honey, own 
(1) 


0 


5 


0 


5 


115 


Sandwich, peanut butter and Itoney, ovni 
(2) 


0 


0 


3 


8 


145 


Sandv;ich, pennut butter and honey, own 
(3) 


4 


0 


0 


4 


159 


Sandwich, apple, Phil's 


3 


0 


0 


3 


165 


Sandwich, apple, ov;n 


3 


0 


0 


3 


173 


Sandwiches, apple, ovm and Phil's 
collective 


1 


0 


0 


1 


170 


Sand\/ich, Portia' s bologna 


1 


0 


0 


1 


80 


Saw, power, sound f 


0 


1 


0 


1 
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143 


Scissors 


2 


0 


0 


2 


57 


Scr.'»per, paint 


0 


1 


0 


1 


180 


Seesau, pretend, unspecified 


1 


0 


0 


1 


94 


Shoe, rif.ht, ovm 


0 


0 


4 


4 


112 


Shoulders, Doe's 


0 


0 


1 


1 


92 


Slide, made from folding aluminum 
plastic web cot 


0 


0 


5 


5 


138 


Somebody, unspecified 


0 


0 


1 


1 


34 


Steps leading from deck to yard 


0 


6 


0 


6 


74 


Stick from sandbox 


0 


3 


0 


3 


76 


Stroller 


0 


3 


0 


3 


75 


Stroller, handle of 


0 


1 


0 


1 


67 


Sunglasses, pink. Patience's 


0 


1 


0 


1 


144 


Sv7eater, unspecified, ovm 


1 


0 


0 


1 


66 


Sweater, navy blue, ovm 


0 


1 


0 


.1, 


152 


Sweater, Phil's 


1 


0 


0 


1 


84 


Swing, double, part of sv/ing set 


0 


1 


0 


1 


83 


Swine set in backyard 


0 


1 


0 


1 


13 


Table, picnic, in kitchen 


- 


2 


1 


3 


31;151 


Table, picnic, child-size on deck 


7 


3 


0 


10 


33 


Table, picnic, larpe on deck 


0 


2 


0 


2 


21 


Table, leg of in kitchen 


0 


1 


0 


1 


196 


Telephone cord, extra lonp, unspecified 


1 


0 


0 


1 


135 


Thad 










12 


Tongue, ov;n 


1 


1 


0 


2 


100; 


Toy, round, w/pull string, emits 


0 


0 


2 


2 


101 


animal sounds 










63 


Trampoline 


0 


3 


1 


4 


193 


Tree in yard, unspecified 


1 


0 


0 


1 


30 


Trudy, sister 


1 


16 


2 


19 


56 


'.'ade, friend 


0 


2 


0 


2 


62 


Made and Glenn, collective 


0 


2 


0 




77 


V.'agon, large, red v;/black handle 


0 


9 


0 


9 


109 


Water, drink of, unspecified 


0 


0 


1 


1 


i)2 


V/ater, bucket of 


1 


0 


0 


1 


167 


'.'ater, glass of, own 


2 


0 


0 


2 


107 


V/ater, spray from hose 


0 


0 


3 


3 


] 71 


Hind 


7 


0 


0 


7 


114 


"icody, brother 


0 


0 


4 


4 


174 


Woofer, dog 


1 


0 


0 


1 


131 


Yellovj, color, in song 


0 


0 


1 


] 
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lichavior Ob^jects L isted in R^njk Order Acco rd lnj> 
l2 ii'iUkSJ, of O blect Transact. Ions (f ) 
Tweed 



Object Title f 
Ko. 

3 Mother 92 

9 Robert » brother 56 

5 Randy, brother 39 

2 Observer (E.B. ) 19 

92 Toys, all, In basket 15 

7 Vera, sister 11 
21 boot, toy, small, red, plastic 9 
44 Feet, both, ovm 9 
73 Picture, painted on cardboard with small calendar at 8 

bottom 

93 Basket, in which toys are kept, large, laundry 7 

37 Car, Robert's 7 
95 Obs-.rver (D.S.) 5 

62 Socks, both, oim 5 
40 Television, which worked. In living room 5 
48 '^oots, both, white leather, o™ 4 
54 Crackers, fev; from packa^^e, own 4 

63 Diaper, unspecified 4 
32 Garage, blue plastic 4 

114 Mouth, own 4 

75 Radio, clock, plastic, front of 4 

8 Screwdriver, blue , plastic, child* s 4 
13 Belt, man's (2) 3 

58 Boot, white, leather, ripht, own 3 

59 Uoot, vhite, leather, left, o™ 3 
71 Chair, overstuffed, armchair, near television and 3 

bedroom door 

1 Chair, child-size, preen folding 3 

30 Coucli, in living room 3 
97 Shoe, ri[»ht, ovm 3 
50 Stove, wood burning, in living room 3 
o9 Ashtray, unspecified 2 
23 Ued, bunk, end part of frame 2 

38 Car, Randy's, with motor 2 

31 Cars, four (blue, black, brown, yeliov;) with toy garage, 2 

76 Conb, unspecified 2 
90 Dolls, two, collective 2 

77 Foot, right, ov;n 2 
16 Guitar, broken 2 

78 Hat, Robert's 2 
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Tweed 



Object Title f 
Mo. 

55 Lamp, china merry-eo-round, next to sofa 2 

94 Mother^ Robert, Randy, collective 2 

18 Pen, unspecified 2 

108 P.up.s, near bedroom door 2 

101 Saucer, from toy basket (1) 2 

61 Sock, right, own 2 

6 Sock, one, v;hite, ovm 2 

42 Spoon, o\m 2 

20 TonRue, own 2 



43 Baked beans, on ov;n plate 

'67 Beds, bunk 

112 J>edspread, on utif^pccified bad 

63 bolt, unspecified (1) 
15 Boot, ripjit, Robert's 

64 J3oots, both, Robert's 

81 Cabinet, next to washing machine in kitchen 

36 Car, black, plastic 

33 Car, blue, plastic 
35 Car, brovm, plastic 

34 Car, yello\^ plastic 

70 Celling*, uf living room 

29 Cbair, by kitchen table 

4 Chair, overstuffed, rocking, own 

79 Chest, cedar 

69 Clothes, hanginj^ in closet in bedroom 

27 Cracker, one piece (1) 

28 Cracker, one piece (2) 
41 Cracker (1) 

74 Crackers, package of, on table 

67 Crackers, Robertas 

72 Crackers (2) 

80 Crib, six-year size 
100 Cup, blue, plastic 

98 Doll (1) 

99 Doll (2) 

104 Doll, head of (3) 

106 Doll, body of (3) 
24 Doll, laree (4) 

107 Dress, doll, No. 3's 
111 Dresser, in bedroom 

84 Feet, both, Tandy's 

12 Floor, in living roon 

51 Handle, of lid of wood burning stove 

52 Hands, both, own 

26 hands, both, Vera's 

ERLC 
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Tweed 





i itie 












LxXCUItViA \X^ 






91 


{Xiixici paring 


83 




57 


[^00^ vA oYxt r>trn 


66 




17 


;> ^rtOP V vfl ft* ll^i^an^r•^f^d^-1 
ULUCty UUb ^t:: X L Xcu 


85 


Mother. Rohprh r a1 1 f>r f ^ 


105 


* w lie rvciiivi/i ^wxxcvwxvc 


47 




113 




10 


r u X If 1 ojll a X X 


53 


i xuLc J own 


49 




118 


PI nte fnv Hnl 1 * ci 


110 


r\.uy^ f or -in^e ^ sccictGr^ ric3r v erti j Deo 


1/4 

x*^ 


iaoXXVcl| OV/ll 


102 


wdULrCrj LtOU! coy iJa&KcL Vfc^ 


XU J 


Saucers, sevGiral, from toy basket, collective 


90 


wjcrcv/, sntaxi.} v/ooaen 


116 
xxu 


Dnoij , uotu, own 


1 no 


buoe, iettj own 


fin 


ooci<, ictc, oxrtx 


120 


ST7itch> for punishment. Mother's 


56 


Svjitch, on latap, china merry-po-round 


25 


Table, in kitchc^n 


86 


Telephone, on wall in living room near kitchen door 


1 n 

19 


Tongue » Vera' s 


117 


Toy, small, preen 


115 


Toy, squeak (1) 


119 


Toy, squeak (2) 


11 


I7all, in livinp, room next to kitchen 


82 


l/ashinp, machine in kitchen 


39 


\Jheel, for small unspecified toy car 

1 



o 
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Behavior Objects L isted in Rank Order According 
IP. ^iksr. fiX Q,b1ect Transactions Xtl 



Culster 



Object 


Title 




f 


No. 








X 


Mother 




116 


38 


Opal, sister 




57 


5 


l-anda, sister 




48 


35 


Oliver vJalkcr, brother 




22 


1/ 


Father 




21 


68 


Observer (D.S.) 




15 


I/O 


Dog, toy., autograph 




11 


9 


Observer (J.R») 




10 




Counter, separating kitchen and living room 




9 


36 


llaf;azine, on sofa (2) 




9 


151 


Ribbon, red, around neck of autograph do£^ 




9 


34 


Cake, honeybun 




8 


141 


Candy bar, tlorth Pole 




8 


IIG 


Obaerver (B.M.) 




8 


72 


Boots, both, go-go style. Mother's 




7 


120 


ilother and Uanda, collective 




7 


18 


Television in living room 




7 


80 


Couch in living room 




6 


81 


Earl, baby brother 




6 


60 


Purse, turquoise, coin 




6 


73 


Doot, ri^ht, go-go style. Mother's 




5 


20 


Christmas tree, aluminum, in living room 




5 


33 


Food, plate: potatoes, white beans, spa^^hetti, 


spoon 


5 




bread; o\/n 






126 


Man, unidentified 




5 


125 


Towel, I'^anda's 




5 


86 


Broom 




4 


82 


Dictet machine 




4 


43 


lla^azine^ lying in middle of living room floor 


(3) 


4 


130 


Oven 




4 


37 


Picture, car advertisement, foldout in tnagazine 


<2) 


4 


104 


Record player, in plnst-lc cabinet 




4 


63 


Soup, burned in pan 




4 


99 


Stool at counter (2) 




4 


132 


Bag, plastic, for Stenomask 




3 


98 


Ci^^arette, butt of (1) 




3 


118 


Cup, unspecified 




3 


26 


Hand, rir,ht, o\m 




3 


95 


Hanger, coat, wire, elongated 




3 


53 


Marrazine (6) 




3 


83 


Paper, long strip 




3 
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Culster 



Object Title f 
No. 

96 Penny (2) 3 

122 Penny (3) 3 

123 Penny (4) 3 

111 Spoon, own 3 
77 Trousers, ovm 3 

75 Zipper, of left go^go boot, Mother's 3 
110 Bag, cellophane with fruitcnke in it 2 
12^ Bookshelves, In living room 2 
140 Chest (part of body) own 2 

79 Doll, large 2 

8 Eyes, both, own 2 

135 Frame, metal, around sink 2 

112 Fruitcake, in cellophane bag 2 
70 Garbaf,e, oan of 2 

113 Glass unspecified 2 
66 Hair, wad of doll's, bright, reddlsh-oran^^c 2 
93 Hanger, coat, wire (2) 2 

51 Magazine (4) 2 

52 Magazine (5) 2 
55 Magazine (7) 2 
57 Mac^azlne (8) 2 
59 Magazine on arm of sofa (10) 2 

152 Neck, own 2 

84 Nose, ov.oi 2 

50 Page, in magazine (2) 2 

49 Page, piece of, in unspecified magazine 2 

59 Pants, cvm 2 

149 Paper, piece of, bill 2 
147 Pencil, large, child-size 2 

35 Shoe, right, own 2 

107 Song "Candy Kisses," on record 2 

37 Trash, Band-vvids, paper,, other assorted debris 2 

11 '.Janda and Opal, sisters, collective 2 

62 Uandaj Opal, and Oliver, siblings, collective 2 

65 Window in kitchen 2 

144 Wrapper fron North Pole candy bar 2 

76 Zipper, of right go-go style boot 2 
69 Bonus, cooking on stove 1 
15 Beans, white, o\^m 1 

150 Bell, on red ribbon around neck of autograph do[; 1 
4 Bl/;s:.ing, said before ir.eal 1 
7 Coot, leftj go-go--style, Mother's 1 

89 Lottie, baby, Earl's 1 

97 Bread, crust (1) 1 
100 Bread, crust (2) 1 
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Culster 



Object Title f 
Ko, 

19 Breads spoon > oxm 1 

119 Boy, outside, unspecified 1 

133 Cans, garbage, next to sink 1 
33 Candy, unspecified 1 

l^S Cardboard, in North Pole candy bar 1 

127 Cheek, right, own 1 

131 Cheeks, both, ovm 1 

101 Cigarette, butt (2) 1 

102 Cigarette, butt (3) 1 

103 Clr.arette, butt (4) 1 
105 Cord, extension 1 
117 Dish drainer 1 

88 Doorframe 1 

146 Doughnut, Opal's 1 

25 Father and Earl, collective 1 

44 Feet, both, om 1 

13 Food, plate of: v;hite beans, potatoes, spaghetti, spoon 1 
bread; Wanda's 

137 Fruitcake, one crumb, Wanda's 1 

121 Game, unspecified 1 

114 Glass, Oliver Walker's 1 

10 God 1 

129 Grandmother, Mother's Mother 1 

67 Hair, Mother' s 1 

7 Hands, both, own 1 

28 Hand, left, own 1 

91 Hanc;er, coat, wire (1) 1 
94 Hanger, coat 5 wire (3) 1 

6 !Iead, own 1 

131 Keys to Observer's (B,M.) car 1 

134 Knife, unspecified 1 

29 Lights, on Christmas tree 1 
32 Magazine (1) 1 
58 Magazine (9) 1 
56 Mother, Father, and Opal, collective 1 

92 Nail in wall 1 
54 Object, unspecified 1 

139 Opal and aunt (Mrs. Culster 's sister), collective 1 

4G Paf»c in magazine (1) 1 

2 Pencil and paper, used for drawing 1 

8 Penny, own (1) 1 

46 Picture of unidentified girl In niapazina (2) I 
41 Picture of red and blue lettering in nagazino (2) 1 

47 Picture of sunset in maoazinr (2) 1 
39 Picture of something on page in magazine No. 2, (1) 1 
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Culster 



Object 


Title 




llo. 






40 


Picture of sonetliing in magazine No. 2 


. (2) 


45 


Picture unspecified in macazine No. 2, 


(3) 


71 


Plastic strip 




23 


Plate, ovm 




90 


Potato, peellnps on floor 




24 


Potatoes, on own dinner plate 




106 


Record, "Where' d Ya' Find That Pretty 


Girl? 


109 


Record, unspecified 




138 


Record player, arm and needle of 




61 


Satchel, book, IJanda's 




143 


Scab, on own arm 




136 


Screw, in metal frcime In kitchen 




27 


Shirt, own 




42 


Shoes, both, own 




22 


Spaj?hetti, on ovm dinner plate 




64 


opoon, large, used to stir soup 




14 


Spoon beside own plate at dinner 




30 


Stool at counter (1) 




142 


Stove, In ktichen 




16 


l.'ater, glass of, own 




115 


Ulndot/ sill, in kitchen 
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.Oohavior Oblects Liscod In .Rank ^rdej; A ccord in^^ 
IP. ji>^n?ber of Object Transactio ns 

Roper 



Object Title f 
No, 

35 Phil, brother 86 

1 Mother 56 

30 Trudy, sister 19 

5 Marie, sister 18 

37 Ducks (2), Batman and ?obin, collective 16 

60 Dee, sister 15 
ISO Edgar, Phil's friend 15 
168 Portia, friend 11 

9 Observer (E.B.) 10 

31; 151 Table, picnic, child--i;ize on deck 9 

29 Door> sliding, glass, leading to deck 9 

11 Patience, sister 9 

77 Wagon, lar^e, red with black handle 9 

61 Duck, Batman 8 
49 Martie, friend of Trudy 8 

115 Sandwich, own, peanut butter and honey (2) 8 

38 Duck, Robin 7 
l23 Fingers, own, of rif,ht hand 7 

161 Ilapkin, ov;n, paper (1) 7 
4; 160 Place ir^at from paper towel, o\m 7 

171 v;ind 7 

176 !filk, class of, Edgar's 6 

34 Steps leading from deck to yard 6 

15 bench, picnic table bench In kitchen 5 

120 Honey, small pool on own plate 5 

157 liilk, ^lass of, ovm 5 

45 iiapkin, crumpled and dirty 5 

194 Mapkin, own 5 

99 Observer (D.S.) 5 

44 Randy, brother 5 

6 Sandwich, peanut butter and honey, own (1) 5 
92 'ilide T^iade from folding aluminum plar>tic v;eb cot 5 

119 Banana^ half, oxvn 4 

149 Bolopna, 1 piece, own 4 

156 Lunch, ovm 4 

10 Marie, Randy, Eric, Patience, Woody, Constance, 4 
Patience's friend, collective 

7 Milk, sirall r^lass of, ov;n 4 

162 Kankin, paper, Phil's 4 
95 Piano, in playroom downstairs 4 

154 Potuy, small child's portabJ'^ toilet cliape 4 

58 Pxandy and Eric, collectively, 4 
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Roper 



Object 


Title 


f 


No. 






145 


Sandwich, own, peanut butter and honey (3) 


4 


94 


Shoe, rif.ht, own 


4 


63 


Trampoline 


4 


114 


Woody, brother 


4 


39 


Benches, 1 bench from each of 2 tables outside. 


3 




collective 




14 


Chair, high, own 


3 


52 


Cookie, pnrt of half of Martle's with pink icing 


3 


121 


Finger, index, left, own 


3 


68 


Glenn, Phil's friend 


3 


53 


Kose , own 


3 


118 


Patience, Phil, V/oody, Randy, Mother, Dee, Marie, 


3 




Trudy Alice, Vera, collective 




3 


Peanut butter 


3 


28 


Phil, Trudy, Martle, collective 


3 


164 


Portia and Edgar 


3 


59 


Railing at steps which lead from deck to yard 


3 


159 


Sandwich, apple, Phil's 


3 


165 


Sandv;lc}i, apple, own 


3 


74 


Stick from sandbox 


3 


76 


Stroller 


3 


13 


Table, picnic in kitchen 


3 


107 


Water, spray from hose 


3 


93 


Ankle, right, o\m 


2 


17 


Apple in kitchen, unspecified 


2 


124 


Bolo<?na, folded w/peanut butter (1) 


2 


96 


Bolster, on floor in downstairs playroom (1) 


2 


190 


Cookie, piven to Connie by Phil, piece of (2) 


2 


141 


Flora, baby sister 


2 


178 


Glass, Portia's unspecified 


2 


113 


!iair, ovm 


2 


108 


Hose in backyard 


2 


163 


Milk, p,lass of, Phil's 


2 


4 7 


Mouth, ovm 


2 


195 


Napkin holder 


2 


191 


Pants, ^.'earing them, own 


2 


48 


Peanut butter on mouth 


2 


175 


Phil and Edp,ar, collective 


2 


177 


Phil, Edgar, Portia, collective 


2 


42 


Randy and others unspecified 


2 


129 


Randy and Woody, collective 


2 


143 


Scissors 


2 


33 


Table, picnic, large, on deck 


2 


12 


Tongue, own 


2 


100;101 


Toy, round, w/pull string, emits animal sounds 


2 
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Hopftr . 



1 



Object \ Title 

No. ■ \ ■ ; . 

56 Wade ^^i^r lend 

6g Wad^ andx^leno) collective 

Iw Water, gld89 of, own % „ 

147. Apple, unspecified 

148 Apple, eandwichr ovm , . 

166 Apple peel 

41 Arm, Mother 

153- Ann, right, own p 

179 Bag, plastic, Portia's 

134 Banana, unspecified 

146 Banana I unsfiaclCied 
8 ^ Bologna* package, w/1 piece in it 

,86 Boy, age^l5| unspecified a^ 

132 Brown> color f in song 

137 Butter on table^ top r 

36 Cafctpu,^ larg^ cardboard ♦ contalnitig ducks ^ 

136 Chair, in kltcheni Phil's; 

^ 19 Cheese, unspfifcif led ' ^ : ' 

* 18 Cheeae and crackers 

17 Child, unidentified 

78^ .Constance, friend 

50 Co<)kie, ^rtie^s v/pink icing 

$1 Cookie, Martlets w/pink icitig, half 

177 Cookies, Portland unspecified 

187 Cookie, frosted, anlcial (iV 

188 .Cookie, frosted, animal, half (1) ♦ 

189 Cookie, >hil*a frosted, animali (2) 

102, Cot be^ in downstairs playroopi (not used as 

23 Crust of /bread * 

91 Dishwasher . . 

97 ' Doll bouse^ thil'e makd-belleve, under piano 

105 Door froto dowinatairs playroom into garage 



Roper 



Object Title . 

No. * . 

54 Ptito^ unspecified (1) . 

90 Glass ^ own (1) * ' 

125 Glass j of milki own ^ 

i86 61a8s[ Phll^s unspecified 

185 Glasses, sets of 2 matoh, Portia* s, Edgar *s, Connie 

Phil'ii (A) 

43 Grassjj 

110 Uandjleftf own * 

111 Hand,! right, Oee» a \\ 

85 Hands, both^ own ' ^ 

184 Handai both, Edgar ^s/ 

139 Honey on tablets, gmall bit 

'70 ' Houaei Roper ' s »odwn \ ^' -^-^ ' 

128 .Lege, both, own / 

82. Leotards, weatl;ig. them, own ' 

158 / Lunch, Phil's v^, . • " * 

169 Lunch things, PortlaU 

172 Lunch things, Edgar and PottiaV collective 

142 llagSElnfe^ unspecified . • 

89 Mlllt, glass of, own 

' 46 Hilk, glass of, unspecified 

197 Milk, small amount spilled on table . 

127 Nose, Phil's * 

69 Objects unidentified, held by Glenn / 

26 -'Orange, Patience* a friend's . 

2S| Orange, unspecified ' ^ / 

IKT Paper plate (1) 

117 Paper plate (2> w/Santa Claus on 'it# own 

106 Patience, Vera, Trudy, collective 

130 Patience, Dee> Woody, Randy, Vera^ Ttudy, collective 

65 Patience and friend, coliectiy6 
24 . Patience's friend 

2 Peanut butter Jar, lid of 

3J fbil and Glenn, collective 



Object 
No. : 



iltlft 



Se<?-S5iw, pr«tend,. yospecifled 

Sojwbody, unspecified ' 
SJktoiUrt hatidle pr 
$un^lae8«s, if>ink» t8tience*i&, holds 
^wester, pwnjf' unspecified 
Sweater, navy blue, own 
/Sweater, Phil's 

/Swing,, double, part, of swing set 
Swing, set jln backyard . 
Table, leg of plpnic table in kitchen . 
Telephone cord, extra long, unspecified 
Thad , * , , 
Tree in yard, unspecified 
Wat'er, drink of, unspecified ^ 
Water, bucket of , u^^d to wash picnic, tabie. 
Woofer, dog . • . ,^ ■■ ■ ^ 

Yellow, color,' in song 



92 



f 



iiwiiiiil 





1^ 
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Silt 



wm^m 
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